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T LAST we have the first draft of what calls itself the Constituttof™of- 
Nations. Our people and especially our Senate have been waiting for it very i 
tiently for some weeks. But the long-suffering world has been patiently waiting and 

working for it for thousands of years. 

This Constitution provides in outline the legislative, judicial, executive, and adminis- 
trative machinery so long needed to run the world in an orderly, civilized fashion. We have 
no right to expect perfection at first. We have no right to criticise unless we have something 
better to offer. Remember, this is the first constitution the world has ever had; for the good 
and sufficient reason that there has never before been any real world in existence. The mar- 
vellous truth is, we are witnessing the most august event in recorded history,—the birth of a 
new era, of the world era. The world as a moral, spiritual, political entity is being created 
before our eyes. The world spirit has at last found a body corporate. The soul of the race 
is incarnating itself; is building for itself a body, a constitution, a brain. It is developing 
organs of thought, judgment, volition, action. Soon there will emerge a world conscious- 
ness, a world conscience, world morality, world law, order, liberty, life, growth, prosperity, 
and happiness. This new-born world has a right to develop slowly and learn by experience. 

It is worth remembering that our own beloved Uncle Sam had constitutional troubles 
and weaknesses to contend with in his infancy and youth. That was why the Father of his 
Country cautioned the youthful nation against taking unnecessary risks until it had grown 
strong. But now that the nation has grown strong and great, we can rejoice that the part 
which it has taken in winning the great war and providing this Constitution for the new 
world, is at least a partial fulfilment of Washington’s farewell prophecy that “it will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a free people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence.” 

Above all, remember this: the adoption or rejection of this Constitution is a matter of 
life and death. Adopt it, and the world is saved from a repetition of the suicidal struggle 
which has just brought our civilization into the valley of the shadow of death. Reject it, 
and our civilization must turn back from the border of the Promised Land into the wildes 
ness, by way of the Red Sea. 

We owe it to our own safety and the safety of the young republics we have helped bring 

_ into being, to the sacred memory of the dead who have made the great sacrifice, to the wel- 

fare of future generations, to meet the solemn duty and inspiring opportunity of this great 

_ world crisis. We call upon the men and women of America to create and use the invincible 

power of public opinion in pulpit, press, forum, and private conversation during the weeks 
that still remain to make America safe for the League of Nations. 
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For the Thousand Years of Peace 


HEY HAVE DONE IT! It is true, though done 

so quickly, thoroughly, it passes belief. The sol- 

emn covenant of the mighty nations is offered to 

the peoples. They will seal it with their approval, 
establish it, and the world will enter upon the thousand 
years of peace. So may it be! For our part, the outcome 
has been certain since first we clearly stated what we 
fought for. There has been no more question in this 
journal about the issuance in due time of a society of na- 
tions than there was doubt about the martial victory of 
free peoples over the last and the greatest of despotic 
powers. The record is clearly written week by week. 
All through these fated months something has guided the 
single-minded sentiment, opinion, and judgment of these 
sacred columns with a power, a pervasive, compelling in- 
fluence, that has kept Tur RecisTer full of faith in the 
divine order, fixed in loyalty to free institutions, and en- 
thusiastic in belief in the responsive natures of men and 
women the world over when brought to hear the simple 
truths of freedom, and equality, and brotherhood. We 
thus say a grateful thing, and not a boastful. Far from 
that. It could hardly be otherwise than that we should 
have foreseen this day, remembering the discipline and 
nurture which we all of the liberal household of faith 
enjoy. It is God who has brought these things to pass, 
and not we ourselves. 


The Greatest Preaching Since Luther 


H* HAS CHOSEN his agents, as He has always 
done. His works are always wrought .through 
men. We have stoutly upheld the great President 
of our Nation, with the utmost of conviction that he be- 
spoke a holy cause for all mankind. ‘To contemplate his 
wisdom, his leadership, passes praise. When editors, par- 
tisans, profiteers, the timid good, and others, were willing 
to deny him and besmirch him, calling him names like the 
names they once called Lincoln by, this journal, high 
above partisanship, nor blind to shortcoming, said and 
persisted in saying that whatever the blame, it was for 
lesser things ; and whatever the praise, it was not chiefly 
for a person, but for the inexpressibly beautiful and 
powerful words of his mind that rushed like flaming truth 
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been done by him since Luther overturned the world. 
Woodrow Wilson has won a triumph freely acknowl- 
edged in all the earth, in extent and significance surpassing 
any statesman’s we can mention throughout history. But 
the power was not in him; it was through him. It was 
God. A man, any man, could succeed in this sublime en- 
deavor, could win the assent of giant minds in counsel, 
for such a holy end, becattse, and only because, he was 
possessed of a purpose of the Eternal. All forces have 
been converging by a divine hand to this destined day. 
It is impossible to escape this feeling. So the great men 
and the common people proclaimed it; and we hear no 
one say to-day it was wrong for the President to go to 
Europe. Was he not indeed an Ambassador of God? 
How much that was fearful and sceptical is forgotten 
now. Only faith and truth and justice are final, because 
only these are good. How very different is the President 
who returns to his own country, so much the mind of 
America has changed in these few weeks. The people 
are ready now to sing,— 


“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed, shall live as comrades free, 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


Cruelty of Courts-Martial 


F ONE CAN READ the revelations about courts- 

martial made by Acting Judge Advocate General Ansell 
of the Army before a Senate committee last week with a. 
calm spirit, we are almost persuaded that one is neither a 
human being nor a decent citizen. Gen. Ansell gave 
scores of cases of almost unbelievable punishments, prov- 
ing that in these and like.cases without number, as he 
said, the courts were guilty of conduct more heinous by 
far than the average offences cited. It is time to put the 
military judiciary on a civilized basis. ‘To-day it is 
simply savage in its possibilities. A green private, in 
service a few days, replied with an oath to a sergeant 
when told to stop smoking, and when the Second Lieuten- 
ant demanded his cigarettes he refused. Court-martial: 
Forty years for that! Another private, hearing of the 
death of his father, took French leave, and came back 
before the funeral. Court-martial: Thirty years for that! 
Remembering that youth coming into the endless, tangled 
maze of military discipline—which must indeed be rig- 
orous—are bound in this unmilitaristic land to make bad 
breaks in their early training, such official barbarity is 
enough to make us wish that the whole order of soldiery 
as it is now operating were destroyed. But that is much 
too reckless. The thing the Senate Military Committee 
wishes to consider is such a reform of the court-martial 
system as will make the Judge Advocate General the final 
court of appeals. Gen. Ansell said until this was done 
the cruelty of trial officers—think what this confession 
means about our army officers!—could not be circum- 
vented. We offer a better way. Let the army have a 
regular judicial establishment, whose officers are fixed in | 
their duties. As we understand it, in due time every 
officer, irrespective of his qualifications, and simply be- 
cause he is an officer, now passes on the guilt or inno- 
cence of soldiers. Little wonder to be a soldier in Amer- 
ica has meant, in the common mind, to be something less 
than a respectable citizen. We are moved to say at this 
time that the treatment of conscientious objectors during 
the war, while it did not meet with open disapprobation 
from THE ReEcIsTER, only because we had a greater, 
sterner duty on hand, should now be speedily reviewed. | 
In the overwhelming majority of cases we have no doubt 
the men should be freed ; for in the righteous fever of the 


into the common human heart. The greatest preaching has critical time our civil judges went to the extreme limit in __ 
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their sentences. We lose time in redemocratizing our 
country only at grave peril. ; 


Foreign Missions at Home 


EF HAVE MADE UP OUR MIND about the 

reason for the most serious of our industrial 
troubles, which if anything are growing worse. It is at 
bottom our own fault; that is to say, we swing wide the 
gates and the hordes come in, with the sprinkling of old- 
world malcontents among them who immediately ply 
their trade of trouble-making without let or hindrance, 
and without instruction of any sort in our language, cus- 
toms, laws, or institutions. There is our awful sin against 
these people. They get nothing from us to change their 
minds as they were formed on the other side. Only in- 
stinctive human love of order in these new-comers saves 
this country. Even our government officers promise them 
nothing but jobs,—no ideals, no just pride in our glorious 
institutions, nothing but the crassest appeal to the already 
material-minded, impatient seekers of more, more! Can 
better things be expected? The principal fomenters of 
strife are plain aliens, in spirit, in ideas, and in purposes. 
They ever remain so. The call to do foreign mission 
work at home is to-day imperative. Not to fit the new 
peoples for a futurist heaven, but to make them see the 
beauty of goodness now, day by day, in all of its Chris- 
tian variety and practicality, is truly to lead to better 
wages, better housing, better morals, and better love for 
the country and for the country’s God. We wish great 
employers would see this, and when they get the oppor- 
tunity, put it squarely up to their ministers and denomi- 
national officers, offering their help and their support. It 
will pay. Something must be done. 


Unitarian Bishop Imprisoned 


INCE RECEIVING the communication conveying to 
our readers the “Appeal” of the Transylvanian Hun- 
garian churches to their co-religionists in the United 
States we have learned that the opening act of the tragedy 
which threatens to overwhelm them has taken place. The 
Roumanian authorities who have taken possession of the 
district have arrested and imprisoned the venerable Uni- 
tarian bishop, Joseph Ferencz, an indication of the harsh 
treatment which awaits our fellow-believers in that far- 
away corner of Eastern Europe. Whether or not the in- 
corporation of Transylvania into the Roumanian king- 
dom can or should be prevented, it is certainly the right 
and duty of Protestant Christians the world over to make 
sure of the free exercise of their worship in every state 
belonging to or under the suzerainty of the international 
League of Nations. This service at least we can render 
our brethren in Hungary in their critical hour. It is to be 
hoped our denominational authorities will be able to take 
up this task with promptness and vigor. 


A High Commission for Mr. Cornish 


T“HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN Unitarian Associa- 
tion has invited Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of 

the American Unitarian Association, to visit the English 
churches this summer, and the Directors of our Associa- 
tion have given the Secretary a leave of absence in order 
that he may accept the invitation. Mr. Cornish will prob- 
ably leave for Pnglant immediately after the Anniver- 
sary Meetings, and if possible will attend the Annual 
Meeting of the British Association in London in June, 
and then speak in a number of the churches. Our sister 
churches across the sea at this time are of even more than 
usual interest to us. Next to the Hungarian Unitarian 
churches those of Great Britain form the largest national 
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group besides our own. ‘There are a few churches in 
Scotland, several in Ireland, and among them some of 
exceptional historic interest, a considerable number in 
England, and a fellowship of churches in Wales. These 
last are not composed of English people living in this 
ancient country, but are thoroughly Welsh. Indeed, 
among them are parishes where the preaching is in Welsh 
and a visitor speaks with an interpreter. The entire body 
of churches associated with the British and Foreign As- 
sociation numbers about four hundred parishes. This 
fellowship has always been linked to ours in friendly co- 
operation, but at this time our affection and good-will go 
out to our British brethren in the faith as never before. 
They have passed through the ordeal of fire and grief 
with unfailing courage, and now they continue undis- 
mayed their long-sustained endeavor to bring a Godlike 
way of living into our storm-shipped human life. The 
Secretary of our Association will express to them ade- 
quately, we may be sure, our praise and our hope for the 
consummation of all they have striven for, and so doing 
will speak on behalf of our churches. Dr. Crothers, 
President Eliot of the Association, Dr. Wendte, Dr. De 
Normandie, and Dr. Frothingham are among the Ameri- 
can ministers who have been welcomed in these English 
pulpits. 


A Kind of Ministerial Knavery 


S PATHETIC AS UNWISE is the hurried disposi- 

tion of some ministers to pass from parish to parish 
in the erratic notion that they are thereby making prog- 
ress. There come to this desk too many examples of mis- 
taken pastoral flittings. Some men barely get the furni- 
ture unpacked and the family account decently opened at 
the grocery before they make themselves highly sensitized 
as to hearing, in order that a favorable call may surely 
not be missed by their wireless apparatus. In instances 
they seriously get the code twisted in reading the messages 
that are being sent out by flocks without shepherds. Oh, 
this is not a decent, much less a professional, high-toned 
thing to do. There is a time to move, and a man knows 
it; and then he is perfectly justified in employing our 
means of acquainting parishes or the proper denomina- 
tional officials with his wishes. And may we not say that 
these means are crude to a degree, left entirely too much 
to the play of accidental forces and sometimes to favor- 
itisms? Of course, this will be true in any system; it is 
true indeed in every denomination. But these things are 
beside the main point, which is this: A minister who 
leaves a parish before his definite service is roundly per- 
formed there does a mean and knavish act, and he de- 
serves condemnation for his inordinate—and generally 
fatal—ambition, to say only a word about what is rightly 
coming to such a type of clergyman for what his course 
does to the congregation. There is no point at which 
there is greater weakness than this, in the ministry. How 
hypocritical does it sound for a man to go from flight to 
flight, from height to height, in his sermonic eloquence, 
adjuring his hearers to all the kingly virtues of Chris- 
tendom, when he is quietly preparing to leave his half- and 
less than half-done task with this all too kind people, who 
know all the time what he is up to. That sort of man 
ends a life of failure because he does not finish a job. 
He deserves his undoing; and let it be a warning to the 
rest of us. 


There is no more reason for concern about the limited 
sovertignty of the United States in the League of Nations 
than there was for the limited sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can colonies on the threshold of their membership in the 
Federal Government. 
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News of the eek 


ESPITE CRITICISM of detailed features of the 
1) draft of the constitution of the League of Nations, 

as given out to the world on February 14, there 
was an unmistakable feeling throughout the world that 
the document, representing the unanimous consensus of 
opinion of fourteen nations, speaking through their rep- 
resentatives, presented a hopeful basis for the rearing of 
the new structure of peace with justice. In commenting 
on the draft, which he read to the plenary conference, 
President Wilson reflected a widespread judgment of the 
achievement when he said: “ ... I think I can say of 
this document that it is at one and the same time a prac- 
tical document and a human document. ‘There is a pulse 
of sympathy in it. There is a compulsion of conscience 
throughout it. It is practical, and yet it is intended to 
purify, to rectify, to elevate.” 


N A MESSAGE to the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 

Committees of the Senate and House on February.25, 
the day of his departure from France, to return later, 
President Wilson asked for a complete suspension of 
judgment in Congress on the draft of the League of Na- 
tions, pending a personal explanation to the two com- 
mittees after his arrival in Washington. In the mean- 
while, the country is to hear the President’s analysis of 
the provisions of this remarkable document upon his 
arrival in Boston on the George Washington. That ad- 
dress is awaited as a significant footnote to the history 
that has been made at Versailles, largely through the 
instrumentality and under the leadership of President 


Wilson. 


NE OF THE FEATURES of the plan of the League 

of Nations that promises to play an important part 
in the discussions at Versailles in the immediate future 
is the clause that provides for the application of the 
economic boycott as a weapon against recalcitrant or ag- 
gressive nations. France has been advancing the con- 
tention that the League of Nations will need an army and 
a navy to enforce its decisions. After the draft of the 
constitution had been read to the plenary conference M. 
Léon Bourgeois, the representative of France on the com- 


mission that drafted the covenant, reiterated the deep: 


conviction of the French Government and people that 
France, and other member countries similarly situated on 
the borders of enemy lands, would stand in danger of 
sudden and perhaps successful attack in the absence of 
permanent forces on an adequate scale at the constant 
disposal of the League of Nations to deal with such a 
situation. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURE of the tentative consti- 

tution of the League of Nations is Article XX., 
which reads: “The high contracting parties will endeavor 
to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of 
labor for men, women, and children, both in their own 
countries and in all the countries to which their commer- 
cial and industrial relations extend, and to that end agree 
to establish as part of the organization of the League a 
permanent Bureau of Labor.” ‘This unprecedented in- 
ternational declaration for labor reform was designed to 
furnish a reply to the arguments of discontent that have 
been disseminated throughout the world by the forces of 
disorder in their assaults upon organized society. » The 
details of the projected international labor policy will be 
worked out on the basis of a programme to be submitted 
by organized labor itself. 
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T BECAME APPARENT last week that the Bureau 


of Immigration, in co-operation with the Department 
of Justice, has undertaken a systematic scheme for the 
deportation of aliens who are undesirable, whether be- 
cause of their political activities or their fitness for 
citizenship on mental or physical grounds. ‘The deporta- 
tion of between fifty and sixty aliens from the Pacific 
Slope, who were brought to New York last week for 
embarkation to the countries of their origin, will be fol- 
lowed by about 6,000 more who have been placed on the 
list of undesirables by the immigration authorities. 


OMETHING OF THE MAGNITUDE of the prob- 


lem of Americanization yet to be accomplished is 
indicated by the announcement by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration that of the 17,500,000 persons of alien birth now 
living in the United States, only 6,000,000 have acquired 
American citizenship. The presence of 11,000,000 persons 
of alien citizenship in America—or more than one-tenth of 
the population of continental United States—has aroused 
animated discussion of ways and means of remedying a 
lamentable situation. It now appears that Congress will 
pass the bill prohibiting immigration for the next four 
years, in accordance with the wishes of organized labor, 
which fears that the arrival of large numbers of aliens 
into the country after peace has been signed will compli- 
cate the labor problem and add to the ranks of the un- 
employed. It is proposed that, when normal conditions 
are restored at the end of the four-year period, measures 
shall be devised for a more thorough scrutiny into, the 
fitness of persons who would make America their home, 
with a view to insuring the fitness of such aliens for the 
privilege and the duties of citizenship. 


TTERANCES IN CONGRESS in the past two or 

three weeks indicate that a vigorous attempt will be 
made by some of the President’s political opponents to 
discredit his policies, and especially his participation in 
the proceedings of the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
Although some of the Republican leaders, as well as the 
directing minds among the Democrats, have declared 
their firm purpose to carry out the principle that politics 
ends at the water’s edge, some of the rank and file on the 
Republican side, and even a few members on the Demo- 
cratic benches, have assailed the President in terms that 
have not always held within the bounds of good taste 
and that have evoked spirited protests from the Demo- 
cratic party organs and in some cases even from Repub- 
lican newspapers. ‘The President’s friends expect that 
Congress will see stirring times when the President re- 


turns and makes his plea for support by the National 


Legislature. 


LTHOUGH THE PROHIBITION Amendment has 

been proclaimed effective by the acting Secretary of 
State, on receipt of the requisite number of ratifications. 
by State Legislatures, the distilling and brewing interests 
are planning a nation-wide campaign to nullify the pro- 
visions of the Amendment by local legislation designed to 
make it inoperative in various States. In New York, as 
in California and other commonwealths, bills are being 
drafted to permit the manufacture and sale of wines and 
malt liquors as an intra-state practice. An interesting, 
and perhaps significant, feature of the situation is that 
the selling and manufacturing agencies of the liquor 


trafic are making arrangements, in many instances, to | 


continue in business just as if the Federal Amendment 
had not been ratified and made a part of the Constitution 
of the United States... is: + ; roe 163 


GIPE BY SIDE with the labor reforms that are being. 
projected by international action at Versailles, a pro- 
gramme for the improvement of the condition of women 
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is being developed. Some of the features of the 
Woman’s Magna Charta were outlined last week in a 
platform submitted by the International Suffrage Confer- 
ence, held in Paris. Among the measures proposed by 
this organization is the granting of the ballot to women 
on equal terms with the men; the liberation of woman 
from the legal definition of her nationality as that of her 
husband; the abolition of all industrial and social dis- 
criminations against women, and the abolition of the 
double standard of morals. It is the intention of the 
International Suffrage Association to obtain international 
sanction for these readjustments. a, 


Brevities 


Away with what we stand for in our faith. What we 
strive for counts. 


People are not satisfied to-day with Browning’s senti- 
mental line, “Success is nought, endeavor’s all.” Or- 
ganized religion is coming out of the bogs of empty aspi- 
ration into the kingdom of achievement. 


Brewers are changing their business, making their great 
plants productive of economic wealth in a great variety 
of manufactures, chiefly of foodstuffs ; which shows how 
adept is the typical American business man. 


Is there a subtle relation between the published opposi- 
tion of the packers to suffrage for women and their devi- 
ous ways of protecting their business? We answer yes, 
for women if they get the right are going to see more than 
men have even tried to do why it is that prices have been 
extortionate,—and profits beyond computing. 


A curious incongruity in type is the standing announce- 
ment in the parent religious journal of Methodism, the 
New York Christian Advocate, “the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the largest and most influential denomina- 
tion in America,” in five-point, which is about the smallest 
size visible to the naked eye. ‘This brevity is in ten- 
point. 


Letters to the Gditor 
In Defence of Kings 


“To the Editor of Tur CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


“Can democracy sing, ‘Come, thou Almighty King’ ?” 
asks Tue Recister. I think so, for never in the history 
of the world has the Divine Sovereignty, the omnipotent 
power of Righteousness, been so notably vindicated as 
during the past year. In the sight of all men, “He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat and hath exalted 
them of low degree.” But it greatly depends on democ- 
racy’s conception of kingship. If kingship is to be in- 
terpreted in the terms of the superman, that the weak and 
poor and ignorant are made for nothing except that they 
may minister to the power of the strong, the rich, the 
wise, then certainly that interpretation of kingship is 
buried deep among the ruins of German principalities 
and power, though, being an “evil spirit,” it may be hard 
to kill and may even escape and in some appropriate dis- 


guise seek “a place in the sun” under the very wing of 


Democracy itself. But if kingship means service, that is 
a different matter. This is no new interpretation of the 
kingly office. The old councillors of Rehoboam recog- 


nized it three thousand years ago. ‘The king is simply 
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“the man who can,” the able man; or “the man who 
kens,” the wise man. If his ability is consecrated to 
noble ends, if his wisdom is the wisdom that comes from 
above, the wisdom of service, then is he really, truly and 
literally king “by the Grace of God.” “He shall deliver 
the needy when he crieth; the poor also and him that 
hath no helper. He shall redeem their soul from deceit 
and violence; and precious shall their blood be in his 
sight.” It cannot be questioned that King George of 
England and King Albert of Belgium have lived in this 
spirit and that the furnace through which we have passed, 
whereas it has burnt up the tinsel kings has also served 
to prove those which are of the true and precious metal. 
So, as THE RecistTER hints, we may well think of God as 
the Greatest Servant—the Almighty King because He is 
the Almighty Servant. Is not this the truth at the back 
of the old doctrine of the Incarnation, “He took upon 
him the form of a slave”? ‘The leader of the armies of 
heaven, in Revelation, had earned his august title by his 
service, by the utterness of his self-sacrifice. And is not 
a very practical application in order? Even in our 
democracies we have our kings, kings of finance, steel 
kings, wheat kings, railroad kings—‘‘men who can and 
men who ken.’’ Who is to teach all these that their 
strength and their power and their wisdom is not given 
to them for their pleasure or their profit, but for the help 
and security of the poor, the ignorant, and the weak? 
When will the head of a trust (what a truly magnificent 
word!) be installed, as are the kings of England, with 
the most solemn and authoritative warnings that his 
office is a trust,—a stewardship intrusted to him by God, 
—and that only as he spares the poor and needy and 
saves the lives of the needy and serves his generation so 
that men shall be blessed in him and nations call him 
blessed,—that in this way and in this way only can his 
divine trust be fulfilled in the divine manner? 
Jas. W. Rocu. 


MontreAL, CANADA. 


Christendom’s Master-Misfortune 


To the Editor of Tur CuristtaAn REGISTER -— 


I do not like to engage in theological controversy and 
especially with so good a friend as Dr. Buckham, but two 
or three serious questions need to be stated if we really 
desire the truth. 

First, we know that Jesus was set upon the throne of 
the Almighty by a long and curious process of meta- 
physical speculation impossible to the modern mind, but 
all the creeds of Christendom still bear the impress of 
this obvious error. Meanwhile, a deal of popular senti- 
ment has gathered about the name of “Jesus” and sur- 
vives as almost sacred in the minds of multitudes in every 
branch of professing Christians. It is not agreeable to 
disturb a sentiment. Yet if we ask for the truth, must 
we not admit, as altogether likely, that the common 
notion of the perfectness of the personality of Jesus is 
simply the emotional side or remainder of the impossible 
idea of his deity—all expressed in such pleasing and elo- 
quent language as to enable any one who accepts it to 
imagine himself as holding for “substance of doctrine” 
everything that the Church Universal has ever taught? 
What a pleasing tendency this is, by which the modernist 
Churchman appears to say more, if possible, in exalta- 
tion of the familiar ancient doctrine than its makers 
themselves could say! 

Let us ask another straight question. The deification 
of Jesus, we all know, was a logical necessity in the 
tremendous scheme of redemption. ‘The incarnation, 
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the death on the cross, and the resurrection,—all called 
for a God; but the modernists’ thought of the world 
process as a mode of spiritual evolution makes no call 
for a God. ‘The whole scheme of redemption as held 
by our fathers lies in wreck. Does any one, now, hold 
that the modernists’ kind of universe calls for, or leads 
us to expect, the perfectness of the character of God in 
any man who ever lived? Again as before, are we not 
trying, in the form of a perfect personality in Jesus, to 
save one element out of the wreck of an impossible 
theology? 

We have also to ask, now that our eyes are open to 
see the truth, what proof any one has of the traditional 
perfectness of Jesus? How can any one know such an 
alleged fact as this Christocentric theory sets up? I see 
no words in Jesus’ teachings that lay a claim to this 
overtowering kind of personality before which we are 
asked to bow. The fact is, proof is impossible! 

But lastly, 1 am bound to speak out of regard to the 
mightiest things which Jesus seems to have taught and 
revered. He was the most outspoken of those prophets 
of righteousness who desired to see men honest, merci- 
ful, and humane. He never intimated that the laws of 
the good life are not as solidly practicable here and now 
as the laws of honest building always are. He surely 
believed in the Golden Rule. Do you wish to enjoy 
the presence of God? Live, then, in good-will to your 
fellows. Do you expect to worship God in the temple? 
See to it, then, that you bring there no quarrel with your 
brothers. ‘This was the line of his simple teaching. 

Now, the master-misfortune of Christendom has been, 
that its teachers have parted Jesus from the ranks of 
mankind, have lifted him to an unreal perfectness, and 
have practically set his most splendid teachings aside, 
with the falsity that the average men cannot do what 
Jesus and all straightforward teachers have distinctly 
bidden him do. What if the churches have come to the 
parting of the roads, where they must either drop back 
into the list of the survivals of an outworn and untrue 
order, or else, if they have respect for what Jesus was 
and what he taught, take a new and mighty grip upon 
the substance of his religion, and do the things which 
this religion so impressively commands? 


CuHariEs F. Dore. 
Jamaica Priain, Mass. 


In Behalf of Conscientious Objectors 


To the Editor of THE CuristIAN REGISTER :— 


May I solicit your support, and that of your readers, 
for the movement now under way in this country for the 
immediate release from imprisonment of the so-called 
conscientious objectors? Many of these men have already 
been delivered on the basis of particular rulings of the 
War Department, but the great majority are still confined. 

It may be noted that this movement is a somewhat 
belated expression of a campaign already far advanced 
in England. Weeks ago there was presented to Premier 
Lloyd George an impressive memorandum, asking for 
the immediate release of the fifteen hundred conscien- 
tious objectors now in English jails, and signalizing the 
beginning of concerted action throughout the country for 
the accomplishment of this end. The signers of this 
memorandum comprise such a list of distinguished names 
as is seldom gathered together for any purpose. I find 
among them such authors as Augustine Birrell, Hilaire 
Belloc, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Gilbert Murray, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
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George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Israel Zangwill ; 
such editors as A. G. Gardiner of the London Daily News, 
G. P. Gooch of the Contemporary Review, H. W. Mas- 
singham of the London Nation, C. P. Scott of the Man- 
chester Guardian, J. ‘A. Spender of the Westminster 
Gazette; and such labor leaders as Arthur Henderson, 
Sidney Webb, J. H. Thomas, and Robert Williams. ‘To 
these must be added the names of twenty bishops of the 
Anglican Church ; numerous leaders of the free churches, 
such as Dr. John Clifford, Dr. R. F. Horton, and Gen. 
Bramwell Booth of the Salvation Army; and such emi- 
nent statesmen and public servants as Viscount Bryce, 
Hugh Cecil, Sir John Simon, and Lord Morley. 

It is to be hoped that American liberal opinion will 
not be outdone by English opinion in this great business 
of persuading the Government to cease the persecution 
of conscience. At any rate, response to such a challenge 
may not unfairly be regarded as “the acid test” of the 
liberal spirit. Persons desiring to co-operate in the 
movement now under way in this country should com- 
municate with the Civil Liberties Bureau (41 Union 
Square, New York City), with the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation (118 East 28th St., New York City), or with 
myself. The immediate work now is to organize public 
meetings, to send petitions and letters to the Secretary 
of War, and to gain publicity through newspapers and 
magazine channels. The co-operation of every lover of 
American freedom is herewith solicited. 


Joun Haynes Homes. 
New York Crty. ‘ 


American Cnitarian Association 


Looking Toward the South 
A MERICA IS EMERGING from war conditions. To 


the average American the war seemed to end 

abruptly, whatever may have been the knowledge 
which military experts had of conditions in Europe. The 
American Unitarian Association has not only borne its 
part in the obligations of the Nation during the period of 
the war, but has maintained as completely as possible the 
normal activities of our fellowship of churches. We were 
confronted by conditions of peculiar difficulty which in- 
deed to some extent still prevail. More than one-fifth 
of the ministers of the Unitarian churches in the United 
States went into some form of war service. The re- 
adjustments of our work were exceedingly difficult under 
these circumstances. 

A view of our Southern field is illuminating in itself 
and will serve to illustrate conditions which prevail in 
other areas of the United States. Some of our churches 
established in recent years had to be temporarily closed. 
We are now endeavoring to reopen them and to re-estab- 
lish the work vigorously. New Orleans has remained 
open, and the people there are fortunate that their faith- 
ful minister, Rev. George Kent, has been persuaded to 
remain in spite of the attractive offers of other fields. At 
Richmond, Va., the work has not been permitted to falter. 
Rey. Frank W. Pratt went abroad in the service of the 
Red Cross and is still overseas. The church has been kept 
going continuously and is now in charge of Rey. C. F. 
Russell, formerly of Weston, Mass. 

The minister at Jacksonville, Fla., Rev. Walter C. 
Pierce, has divided his time between the church and work 
of the American Library Association. He is now, how- 
ever, in the midst of a busy season of successful work 
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in the church. ‘The same is true of Charleston, S.C., 
where Rev. Clifton M. Gray has been in War Camp 
Community work. At Birmingham, Ala., Dr. Thomas P. 
Byrnes has maintained the work of the church in full 
vigor while rendering public service in his community. 
The same is true of Rev. William E. Clark, the faithful 
minister of our church in Memphis, Tenn. 

’ There has been, however, a temporary closing of the 
new movements at Houston and San Antonio, Tex., at 
Orlando, Fla., at Chattanooga, and Nashville, Tenn., at 
Atlanta, Ga., and at Charleston, W.Va. With the excep- 
tion of Houston, for which a competent minister must 
be discovered, these places are now all reopened. Rev. 
George H. Badger has taken charge of the work at Or- 
lando, Fla. His long experience in pioneer work for the 
Unitarian faith is the foundation for the hope that the 
important movement in Orlando will soon be going in 
full vigor. Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, a new recruit in 
the ranks of the Unitarian ministry, has taken charge at 
San Antonio, Tex. At Atlanta, Ga., there are very in- 
teresting developments. The Universalist church has 
united with the Unitarian church in the Unitarian build- 
ing, and the sale of the Universalist property will add to 
the resources of the united societies. Rev. G. A. Keirn 
has taken charge of the united work, a man of long ex- 
perience and success in the Universalist ministry. Rev. 
M. W. Taylor, formerly of Nashville, has accepted a call 
to Chattanooga. His place at Nashville has now been 
filled by the call of Rev. George B. Spurr, formerly of 
the North Church in Hingham, Mass. Rev. Channing 
Brown has been making an extended visit to Charleston, 
W.Va., and re-establishing the work there. 

These churches are widely scattered over a great terri- 
tory. Each one is, however, in a chosen position. In 
every case the community was carefully studied before 
the work was established. Each of these communities 
gives conclusive evidence of being a field where a strong 
and influential Unitarian church can be developed. Each 
of these churches will not only serve its community, but 
will be a centre of influence for a great territory round 
about. It will have its place in the further development 
of American life in these great commonwealths of our 
South. 

Only those who have carefully studied the development 
of American cities in recent years realize the way in 
which many Southern cities are growing. This growth 
is one of the highly significant features of the life of our 
Republic. North and South have been drawn even closer 
together by the experiences of this great war in which 
they have shared on equal terms. The whole nation is 
more united in feeling and in purpose than ever before. 
The future of our Southern cities glows with great hopes. 
In this growth our Unitarian churches in Southern cities 
should have their share. : 

Each of these Unitarian ministers who is taking up 
new work in these cities has gone to his post full of 
hope and moved by consecration. These men have com- 
plete confidence in the loyal support of the people of our 
Unitarian fellowship. They deserve that support in the 
fullest measure. Their hands will be strengthened for 
their arduous labors by the confidence that through them 
our entire fellowship is at work in these communities. 
Shall we sustain them? ‘There is only one answer that 
we can give and that is the answer of a whole-hearted 
_ support. . 

hese men and churches deserve not only the financial 
support of our people, but the sense of a strong and loyal 
fellowship. Great spaces separate them. Not one of 
these men has a Unitarian minister as a near neighbor. 
In the long years their hearts may be invaded by loneli- 
ness, but we must give them the quickened sense of a 
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vital fellowship which believes in them and in their work, 
and will sustain them with every kind of strength which 
they need. One reason for the call which the American 
Unitarian Association is making for substantial contri- 
butions of money is the imperative need of sustaining 
this important work in Southern cities. 


James Russell Lowell 
Born February 22, 1819 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


served in Cambridge, his “home town,” and in New 
York, where a notable company of English, 
Canadian, and American men of letters meet to do honor 
to his memory. Lowell was a poet, essayist, critic, 
humorist, diplomat, college professor, and political re- 
former. In each part he chose he gained real distinction. 

To Unitarians there is reason also to recall his valiant 
services, especially in his earlier years, in the cause of 
religious liberty. His father, Charles Lowell, was one of 
the most beloved of the liberal ministers of Boston, and 
he grew up in the atmosphere of religious freedom. In 
the year in which he was born, William Ellery Channing 
preached his famous sermon at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks, which was accepted as the challenge of Unitari- 
anism to the orthodoxy of the day. Channing there de- 
clared that the minister must not be a defender of ancient 
creeds. He must be a pioneer and clear the way for a 
distinct advance in thought. “Much stubble must be 
burned; much rubbish must be removed.” Among the 
rubbish Channing placed all unworthy thoughts of God 
which interfered with the intellectual and moral progress 
of mankind. “We conceive that the true love of God per- 
fectly coincides and in fact is the same thing with the 
love of virtue, rectitude, and goodness.” 

These were bold words to be spoken from the pulpit. 
They rendered the accepted creeds of the church unneces- 
sary, for virtue, rectitude, and goodness were continu- 
ally expressing themselves in the lives of men, and could 
not be confined to any form of words. 

What Channing preached in the pulpit a group of 
ardent poets of New England began to spread abroad 
through writings that were suffused with the spirit of 
free religion. No one can tell the story of American 
literature without telling the story of Unitarianism. 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes were preaching a 
religion identical with that which was finding utterance 
in a few pulpits. And those who called the pulpit utter- 
ances heresy, committed to memory verses in which the 
same thoughts were expressed. Lowell expressed the 
new conception when he said that the spirit of Christianity 
“appeals from prejudice to the moral consciousness of the 
individual, it is a spirit as elastic as air, as penetrative as 
heat, invulnerable as sunshine. Against it creed after 
creed has measured its strength and failed.” 

To him religion was militant. “Peace is an excellent 
thing, but principle and pluck are better. Christianity 
has never been a concession. It is continual aggression. 
One province of wrong conquered, its pioneers are al- 
ready in the heart of another. The very spirit of doubt, 
inquiry, private judgment with which Romanists reproach 
Protestantism is the stamp and token of its authority.” 

In all his earlier writings Lowell’s religious liberalism 
was not only outspoken but buoyant and optimistic. In 
“The Present Crisis” we have the radical thinker at his 
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best. He is following “the light of burning heretics.” 
To him the last word is the best if it adds 
“One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven 
upturned.” 
As the years went on, the buoyancy of Lowell’s nature 
perceptibly declined. He himself was conscious of this. 
He said,— 


“Poets as their heads grow gray 
Look from too far beyond the eyes, 
Too long experienced to be wise 
In guileless youth’s diviner way.” 


His great faith in American democracy at the end of 
the Civil War found expression in the religious exalta- 
tion of the Commemoration Ode. He, like many other 
patriots, hoped to see the ethical passion called out by 
the war turned to the great ends of political and social 
reform. He was destined to have these hopes disap- 
pointed. Never had American life seemed more sordid 
and given over to materialism than during the two 
decades that followed the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was the period during which Jay Gould and Jim Fiske 
represented successful business, and when Boss ‘Tweed 
asked sneeringly, “What are you going to do about it?” 
A few young reformers made attempts to stem the tide, 
but democracy seemed headed toward plutocracy. 

Returning from his years in Europe, Lowell was 
shocked at what he found to be the state of American 
public opinion. His absence had prevented him from 
cheering contact with those who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal,—and they were many. In these last years there 
were many words of Lowell expressive of disillusion. 
He was inclined to seek refuge from the ugliness of the 
present in the more ordered life of the past. But his 
essential faith was unchanged. 

In “The Cathedral” he expresses his idea of the new 
religion of America. It is to be not a return to “super- 
annuate forms and mumping shams.” It will come when 
the American, so fiercely practical, “finds out some day 
that nothing pays but God.” 

“Served whether on the smoke-shut battlefield 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 

For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 

‘To ruinous conviction, or good deeds 

Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell.” 

Was the American ready for a great democratic faith 
and for a living church of freedom? Lowell answered,— 


“T know not; but, sustained by sure belief 
That man still rises level with the height 
Of noblest opportunity or makes 
Such if the time supply not, I can wait.” 


As we read his words we feel that the time for which 
he and the men of his generation waited has come to us. 
The noblest opportunity ever given for a religion of hu- 
manity is here. Are we rising to it? 


| ere anny ae ren meee wes | 


America’s greatest hero of the air, Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, was celebrated and all his works—his 
middle name is Victor—at a dinner in New York. Called 
to respond to the tributes, he arose, turned toward the 
gallery where guests listened, saluted, and said, “My 
mother.” He had only been able to greet her, before the 
dinner. Mrs. Rickenbacker waved her handkerchief, 
there was great cheering, and she arose and bowed her 
acknowledgments. It is worth knowing that the Captain 
is from the liberal Independent Evangelical Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, whose minister, Rev. John F. Meyer, is 
one of us. 
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- Putting Over a League of Churches — 


Clear and detailed description of a remarkable movement 
in religion which intends to make denominational 
agencies perform their higher duty 


DAVID-H. FOUSE 


President Colorado Home Missions Council 


HE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL of Colorado 
| has done several outstanding pieces of work in 
church co-operation. It has given individual de- 
nominations a free field in many small towns and has 
prevented unseemly competition among the churches of 
villages and rural districts. It has been the court of 
arbitrament where dozens of difficulties between the re- 
ligious forces of communities and between field workers 
have been adjusted satisfactorily. 

This Council, along with every other forward-looking 
group, has felt that post-war conditions demand a new 
religious programme. Its members have been sure that, 
whatever else entered into the new situation, the temper 
of the people toward organized religion has changed, and 
that they are going to insist more and more upon a sen- 
sible management of the social and spiritual affairs of 
the communities in which these people live. The de- 
mocracy for which the world has been fighting must be 
extended to the religious life of their families and neigh- 
bors. To realize this end the leaders of the Council have 
been seeking, among a multitude of suggestions, some 
workable plan. At a meeting recently of the Council 
five members of the executive committee, which included 
a Congregationalist, a Disciple, a Friend, a Reformed, 
and a Methodist. After much deliberation the Methodist 
suggested the idea of a League of Churches—an incor po- 
rated body constituted of representatives of all willing 
denominations whose purpose should be the establishing 
and fostering of non-denominational churches in those 
places in Colorado where the citizens may express a desire 
for such an arrangement. ‘The idea gripped the com- 
mittee at once. With enthusiasm its members at once put 
it into rough shape, and then turned it over to a com- 
mittee for working it out in detail and with some grace 
of form and phrase. ‘The plan, with articles of incorpo- 
ration and by-laws, was only submitted to the Council. 
The Council amended a few provisions and some of the 
terminology, but the idea was unanimously endorsed. A 
committee of twelve received the finished product for 
propagation among ministerial and lay leaders and in 
time to submit it to the various denominational state 
bodies for their endorsement. ‘This committee included 
six laymen who had not been in the Council meeting. 
Most of them were not in sympathy with a movement 
that even looked toward a non-denominational church. 
One of them said flatly that he was opposed to any plan 
that proposed to set up a church that employed any other 
than the ordinary motives for denominational interest and 
support. He left the meeting an advocate of the plan, and 
said that he wanted to support it and fight for it. The 
propaganda committee has since laid the matter before 
thirty-five Denver ministers and laymen representing 
every Protestant denomination. Difficulties were sug- 
gested and scores of questions asked, but not a voice was 
raised in opposition to the plan. ‘The Dean of St. John’s 
Episcopal Cathedral said that it was the most sensible 
plan that he had ever heard proposed during his long min- 
istry. Even those who belong to a certain denomination 
and who say that they cannot go into the movement do 
not urge a single objection to the idea, so far as it pro- 
poses to bind other churches in co-operation, nor do they 
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object to the end which it seeks to reach. During the 
last week of February a discussion will be held in Den- 
ver, when laymen and ministers from over the State will 
be invited to consider the plan. With scores of persons 
thinking about the new venture, it is believed that, when 
the matter is presented, the League will receive the en- 
dorsement of most of the denominations operating in 
Colorado. 

The objects named in the Articles of Incorporation 
are :-—- 

I. “The encouragement and fostering of the religious 
life of certain communities within the State of Colorado.” 

II., “The incorporation shall have full powers to own 
or lease property within the State, both real and per- 
sonal.” 

From the by-laws, as they have been adopted thus far, 
one can gather a fair idea of the lines along which the 
League is organized and along which it will work: 


The membership of the League shall consist of one 
delegate for each religious body having a membership 
of ten thousand or less, two delegates from bodies of 
more than ten thousand but less than twenty thousand, 
and three delegates from bodies of twenty thousand or 
more within the State of Colorado which shall, by proper 
action of its Conference, Convention, Association, or 
other authorized state body, approve the purposes of the 
incorporation and elect its delegates according to the 
provisions of the incorporation’s laws. 

All churches under the direction or supervision of the 
League shall organize into a working state association 
which shall, in turn, be entitled to two delegates in the 
membership of the League. 

The League shall assume fostering direction over the 
organized religious life of any community within the 
State of Colorado which shall, by a vote of two-thirds of 
its church membership, express a desire for a larger 
church programme and request such relationship. 

It may organize non-denominational churches in any 
communities within the State not being served at the 
time by effective church organizations. 

Tn all local church organizations organized and fostered 
by the League, the requirements for church member- 
ship shall be determined by the local church. 

The local community church shall be required by 
the League to make regular offerings for missions and 
other designated agencies for the extension of the work 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

The funds given for home missions by the churches 
under the direction and supervision of the League shall 
be expended for the extension of the work of the 
League and may be appropriated to any home-mission 
projects designated by a majority vote of the board of 
directors. . 

The board of directors, after requesting submission 
of suitable suggestions from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of each denomination represented in the League, 
shall designate the projects on the foreign-mission field 
to which the foreign-missionary offerings of the churches 
under the supervision of the League shall be appropri- 
ated for the ensuing calendar year, and the directors 
shall specify the amount to *be appropriated to each 
project. p 


The approach to this League has been through the com- 
munity church, a markedly successful institution that 
has had the attention of Denver for several years. It 
stands for an idea that commends itself to an ever- 
increasing number of people, both within and without 
the church. Up to the present time, however, this idea 
has been capitalized by denominational churches pre- 
empting territory and claiming it as their own exclusive 
preserve. Even in this form it is to be commended, be- 
cause it prevents competition and waste of ministry and 
money which in the past has characterized the religious 
history of towns and villages. The idea, however, needs 
to be taken from the trammels which it is bound to suffer, 
if it is to be used for the advantage of any denomination 
or even of all denominations. To make an equitable dis- 
tribution among the great church bodies of localities 
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where community churches should be organized does not 
meet the needs of the situation. Such a system does not 
recognize the inbred prejudices which remain in honest 
and earnest Christians. A Presbyterian, even though he 
loves the Lord’s Kingdom, may not be zealous about 
forming a community church, if that church in its vital 
character is Methodist. Reverse the illustration or sub- 
stitute any other names and the same reluctance remains. 
Such attitudes are survivals of past religious convictions 
and will not disappear immediately. This inborn bias 
should be treated kindly, and the denominations should 
accept a plan for bringing communities together in a 
Christian organization without antagonizing these in- 
herent feelings. 

Where our Council has allowed a denomination to es- 
tablish a community church in a town, other churches 
have remained out of the territory. But the difficulty 
has been that many Christian citizens have remained out 
of the community church. We have prevented competi- 
tion of several churches, but we have not secured co- 
operation among the religious elements of the com- 
munity. 

In one Colorado town of eight hundred people a cer- 
tain denomination was given the field. A community 
church was established, with a pretty fair programme; 
but because it was directly under the control of a denom- 
ination, many persons, with other Christian traditions, 
have held aloof ; and while no other church will organize 
there, yet a considerable portion of the religious element 
is indifferent, 1f not hostile, to the one organization that 
is supposed to direct the religious and social affairs of the 
community. 

wm wm we 


The League of Churches will organize, in a town, a 
church that is affiliated with no denomination. It hopes 
thereby to set aside unfortunate but very real prejudices 
which everywhere prevail while it marshals all the re- 
ligious elements into an organization that will centralize 
not only the worship of the community but also its entire 
social life, and give its children the religious education 
that is impossible under present conditions. In this ar- 
rangement the church will have the fostering care of all 
the denominations even while it is itself a non-denomina- 
tional church. The experience of the established churches 
will be available to the new one, and the best thought and 
sympathetic interest of a competent supervising body will 
be at its command. There will also be a fellowship be- 
tween these non-denominational bodies which will in time 
be as rich as that of denominational groups. 

The challenging feature about the plan, aside from the 
possibilities of its programme in the communities, is the 
new task that it offers to denominationalism. It bands 
the great denominations together in setting up centres of 
religious influence which will make no return to the 
Statistical columns of any one of them and financial re- 
turns only to those features of their foreign work wherein 
the ministry to others almost totally eclipses denomina- 
tional interest. At the same time it is placing the problem 
of town, village, and rural district where solution is pos- 
sible. Instead of being divisive, separating each com- 
munity into little cliques, each with its own little interests, 
and those usually in matters entirely outside of the neigh- 
borhood, the denominations, in co-operation, will weld 
each community into a splendid spiritual unity. Only 
when these smaller places are unities is it possible to meet 
their spiritual and social needs. When denominations 
unite in organizing non-denominational churches, surely 
they are giving expression to that Christian unselfishness 
which they have been preaching to the individual during 
the generations. 
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The leaders of the League believe that the idea back of 


it demands that every willing denomination should have - 


the right to share in this movement. To begin to impose 
creedal requirements at the fountain-head of the move- 
ment would be contrary to its impelling spirit. Some who 
are anxious about the Ark of the Lord ask whether or not 
“evangelical” churches only shall have membership. 
There are so many in those churches who are considered 
unevangelical by their brethren who worship with them 
in those same churches that it would seem that that ques- 
tion should not be raised and that the League should refer 
all such questions to the individual church with helpful 
directions in whatever course each may choose to pursue. 

Looking into the future one may be sure that there 
are knotty problems and difficulties that cannot be solved 
until the time has come when they face the established 
League. We believe, however, that the idea is an inspira- 
tion of God and that we dare not hesitate because we 
cannot see the end from the beginning. 


“Help Us!”—Joseph Ferencz 


Rise of Roumania presents a perilous situation, about 
which the Unitarian Bishop cries to America 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 
I: THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 13 


the story of the present tragic dilemma of the Uni- 
tarian and other Protestant inhabitants of Transyl- 
vania, the easternmost province of Hungary, was told. 
By the proposed incorporation of their country with Rou- 
mania all of the Hungarian Unitarian churches save 
three,—churches which have existed since the days of 
Martin Luther and Francis David,—together with all the 
other Calvinistic and Lutheran churches of that country, 
will be under the control of a foreign and hostile nation. 
Roumania is Greek Catholic in faith by an immense ma- 
jority, notoriously intolerant, and much inferior in edu- 
cation and general culture to the Magyar and Saxon peo- 
ples they will rule over. Although when the state of 
Roumania was. formed a clause was inserted in its con- 
stitution providing for freedom of worship, the harsh 
treatment of the four hundred thousand Jews in that 
country shows what a fate may await our co-religionists, 
as well as all forms of Protestant belief under their new 
masters. At present there are only fifteen thousand 
Protestants in Roumania, and their condition is depressed. 
An appeal has been made to the Unitarians of America 
and England, signed by Joseph Ferencz, Bishop of the 
Unitarian churches in Hungary, and Prof. George Boros, 
D.D. (Harvard), Chief Secretary. Dated November 2, 
1918, it has apparently been delayed by the censor. They 
say :-— 

Under the present depressing conditions created by 
the tremendous war raging over Europe now more than 
four and a half years, the members and leaders of the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church cry for help and protec- 
tion, with Christian humiliation but with trust, knowing 
their sacred rights. 

One thousand years have passed since the Hungarian 
nation settled on the banks of the Middle Danube within 
the Carpathian Mountains. } 

It occupied a land where it found but a scanty and un- 
organized population. Within the present geographical 
and political bounds the Hungarian nation was the first 


and only one which formed a state and has maintained 
it up to this date. 


After describing the services rendered Christendom by 
the brave resistance of the Hungarian nation to the suc- 
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cessive invasions of Europe by vast hordes of Asiatic 
and pagan peoples, it relates how in the fifteenth century 
the united, strong, and Christian Kingdom of Hungary 
faced the encroaching Turkish power. In Transylvania 
an independent principality was created. 


Its population, the politically organized Hungarians, 
Szeklers (a Hungarian tribe), and Saxons were united 
under the rule of a chosen king, and later of a reigning 
prince, who were in feudal connection with the Sultan. 
This Eastern Hungary, called Transylvania, became the 
standard-bearer of religious liberty, and religious free- 


Stability 


Minor Simons 


Always must we remember that we are in a world of forces. 
Always must we keep the idea of “forces” in the foreground. 
Everywhere and at all times the elemental forces of human 
nature are in action. Everywhere life is dynamic, energetic, 
striving for self-expression and expansion. 


Some forces build, others destroy. Some push upward, 


others pull downward; the situation at any one time is the 
predominance of the one over the other. 


Civilization is possible only when the upbuilding forces pre- 
dominate. Civilization is possible only because in the opposition 
of forces, the upbuilding forces bring about a condition of 
stability, of order and respect for law. Peace is just this con- 
dition of stability. It, is not pacivity nor negativity, but 
stability, brought about by the triumph of the upbuilding 
forces. In such peace the upbuilding forces continue to 
operate, to strengthen, and to develop. 


The great problem for the world is to provide a means to 
attain stability in international relationships. The solution 
of the problem is absolutely necessary to civilization. I can- 
not look into the future with any confidence unless there is 
promise of its solution. 


The Peace Conference in Paris is bright with promise. We 
seem to be assured now that the world will organize. Only 
in such organization is there a possibility of achieving and 
of maintaining stability in the life of the world. There is 
no question about this when once we get in mind the nature 
of peace and see that it is active and not passive; that it is an 
attainment and not a by-product; that it is something to 
maintain and not something which will maintain itself. 


dom was secured by law in this country first in the whole 
world. In the middle of the sixteenth century Transyl- 
vania had a Unitarian sovereign in the person of John 
Sigismond. 


Two hundred years later the whole of Hungary freed 
itself from the hated Turkish rule and the reunited prov- 
inces became once more a single nation. 


The system of feudalism was swept away by the 
French Revolution, which made a vivid impression on the 
Hungarian Diet of 1791, but the political leaders of the 
country were frightened by the extravagances of the 
French Revolutionists, and thus Hungary had to wait 
for full political liberation until 1848. At present in Hun- 
gary every man has equal political rights and just now 
we are working at a full democratic transformation of 
social and political institutions. 

The different nationalities among us have had their 
thousands of schools in which they taught in their own 
languages. Their economical position is good, their 
numerous cultural institutions and literature as well as 
their self-governing churches are flourishing. 

The cradle and the ancestral home of our Unitarian 
Church is Transylvania, the east part of Hungary. This 
part of our country has been demanded by Roumania 
during the present war, though—trusting in her arms—in 
the fight she lost her claim. In the east and southeast 
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part of Transylvania, alongside the Roumanian frontiers 
nearly half a million Szeklers (Székely) are living in 
national union, speaking the Hungarian language as 
their mother tongue. ‘This district is also the home of 
two hundred thousand Saxons. Only on the western 
mountainous part of Transylvania are the Roumanian 
populations in a majority. Originally these were Balkan 
refugees seeking safety in the high valleys of Transyl- 
vania, and kindly received and protected by the Magyar 
race. But the majority of the townspeople is every- 
where Hungarian. The biggest Transylvanian town, 
Kolozsvar, has more than 70,000 inhabitants, and out of 
this number only twelve per cent is Roumanian. Still 
Roumania lays claim to this part of our country. 

We say emphatically, that Roumania has no historical 
claim on Transylvania. The culture of the Roumanian 
kingdom is more primitive than that of the Hungarian 
and Saxon, and it would be an atrocious injustice to ex- 
pose the latter to the foreseen oppression of an intoler- 
ant, uncivilized people. 

We protest against the mutilation of our Hungarian 
motherland. Ever since liberalism has been known, 
Hungary has been a liberal state. The fact that there 
a Unitarian church exists bears witness to this. 

To-day our state is a junction point of the civilization 
of the West and the East. It is a place of intercourse for 
the religious world-view of the Roman and Greek 
Catholic, of liberal Christianity, and of the Jews. It is 
a state which brings the German, Roumanian, and Slavic 
nationalities into conjunction. In her territory every 
religious view and church has full liberty, and there is 
an open way before any movements of culture. 

To narrow Hungary’s boundaries and mutilate her ter- 
ritory would be to take away her life-power and to make 
impossible the fulfilment of her mission of keeping to- 
gether in peaceful harmony the different nationalities. 
Mutilate Hungary and she lives from hand to mouth 
and perhaps will be a future Poland. Poland, which has 
been wickedly cut in pieces in the past, will be repeated 
in our history. 

The liberalism of our state gave life to the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church. We are warmly attached to 
our beloved Transylvanian fatherland, and for this rea- 
son ask American Unitarians, and other liberal Chris- 
tians to help us, that this disastrous war may not cut off 
Transylvania from our Hungarian home. Our country 
is a patient and liberal mother, who loves all her chil- 
dren equally—but woe to us, if we be thrown into the 
throat of the intolerant Paroslavia! 

The integrity of Hungary is a world interest. 

Help us in saving her. 

We are in God’s hand and we beseech you in the name 
of God. 
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What? 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


“What with our soldiers will we do?” 
The instant problem presses thus— 
But comes an echoing question, too— 
What will our soldiers do with us? 


The clear young eyes that smiled at Death 
And watched Destruction’s cruel dance, 
That quailed not as the poison breath 
Blackened the woful fields of France— 
Shall they not see through all our boasts, 
Our smug and self-complacent air, 

As up the street the victor hosts 

Their undefeated colors bear? 


They who have chummed with Fate and Fame, 
Who shared in Life’s most glorious things, 
Who played so valiantly the game 

And laughed at emperors and kings— 

How can they heed our petty cares, 

Our quibbles over this and that, 

The Ward debates, the trolley fares, 

The worry of a neighbor’s cat? 


And they who, crossing “No Man’s Land,” 
Stopped to relieve a comrade’s need, 
Before they gave the helping hand— 
Think you they asked about his creed ? 
What creed the feet of those can bind 
Who have in such great highways trod? 
In what four walls can be confined 

These sons of Freedom and of God? 


Oh, soldiers of our love and pride, 
“Defenders of the Faith” to-day, 
Be patient as with us you bide 
And lead us in your larger way! 


The Present Triumph in the Hijaz 


A wonderful story from the far, far day of Mohammed, 
to the new establishment of an Arab kingdom, 
with delegates at the Peace Conference 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


What will American Unitarians and Protestants gen- The newspapers have been telling in recent weeks of 
erally say and do? ‘The relations between our own de- the i Arab kingdom of the Hijaz. Back of the im- 
nomination and our Hungarian fellow-believers have mediate news is a long, romantic story of the greatest 

; importance and interest to all people who are alive to 
been very close during past years. Delegates from that the changes in the Near East. It was a surprise to 
country to ours have been warmly welcomed. A life- many, for example, to learn that on June 22, 1916, the 
size portrait of Bishop Ferencz hangs on the walls of the country of Ring Hijaz made a very successful revolt 
Unitarian building in Boston. A party of nearly seventy ees hy urkish overlords in Constantinople. This 

: ee Set j vent, though one of the great phenomena of the last 

Americans visited Kolozsvar in 1910 and took part in the five years, did not receive the attention it deserved, for 
Francis David tricentennial, at which time also the Presi- two reasons. In the first place, only rea ed 

‘ +, at Ne : place, y_ a few diplomats 

dent of the American Unitarian Association, Dr. S. A. phe students’ of the Orient knew anything about ‘the ‘his- 

Eliot, and the writer were made honorary members of lam Cag PURE eee Inga ad pear this ey ame 

the Hungarian National Unitarian Synod. Our British preoccupied with the Western Front, 


Unitarian friends are equally interested in the welfare of 

this historic and meritorious group of liberal churches T IS THE PURPOSE of this article to say some- 
which for centuries have maintained the freedom of the thing about the location and history of the Hijaz; of 
intellect and conscience in the religious life of Eastern its political and religious significance; of the ruling 
Europe. It is evident that what is done must be done at dynasty that revolted, and of its claims of Mecca, the 
once. An earnest appeal to President Wilson and our present capital of the kingdom; and of the reverence and 
American representatives at the Peace Congress might at honor in which it is held by all Moslems everywhere. 
least insure the future religious freedom of our Hun- The Hijaz, the home of the new Arab state, forms 
garian fellow-believers, and even lead, in accordance with the northern half of West Arabia, which borders on the 
ancient precedent, to the creation of an independent State Red Sea. The other half is taken up by the country of 


of Transylvania. Yemen. On the north the Hijaz is bounded by the 
ri The appeal is to our more orthodox fellow-Protestants Syrian Desert and Southern Palestine. On the east it is 
, also, for the number of their churches jeopardized by this bounded by Nejd and Nefud and by Yemen on the 
x threatened partition of Hungary is still greater than of south. The Hijaz is practically a desert, but its im- 


ours. Will not they join us in protest? ‘portance does not rest on its resources but on the place 
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it occupies in the religious life of the pre-Moslem and 
Moslem Arabs. In the Hijaz are to be found the holy 
cities of the Arabs—Mecca and Medina. Long before 
the appearance of Mohammed, Mecca was the sacred city 
of the Arabs. It contained the Kaaba, or square temple, 
the erection of which Arab traditions ascribe to Abraham 
and his son Ishmael. Mecca has also the black stone 
which is highly reverenced as having fallen from heaven. 
Mecca was also the seat of the noblest Arab tribe, the 
Koreish, that has illuminated the pages of Arab history 
with the most illustrious names. Consequently, Mecca 
became the resort of pilgrims who flocked there to wor- 
ship their gods which were in the Kaaba. ‘The tribe of 
the Koreish became the custodian of the holy shrines and 
flourished on the lucrative trade that accrued from these 
annual pilgrimages. 

The other holy city of Arabia in the Hijaz is Medina. 
Its importance as a religious centre dates from the days 
of Mohammed, and not from the days of paganism, as 
was the case with Mecca. Medina came to prominence 
as a holy city in 622 a.p., when Mohammed, who was 
persecuted in Mecca, made his flight to Medina, then 
called Yathrib. Medina, which means “city,” was first 
so called after Mohammed had fled to it. The longer 
name is Medinat-al-Nabi, the City of the Prophet. Be- 
cause Medina was the first city to be won over to the 
new religion and to welcome the persecuted Prophet and 
his followers, it became the religious and political capital 
of Islam. ‘There Mohammed acted in the capacity of 
lawgiver as well as prophet. There he built the first 
Moslem mosque, there the first Moslem prayers were 
offered, and there the Prophet of Arabia lay buried. In 
Mohammed’s time and after, the capital of Islam was 
Medina. ‘The first three caliphs, Abu Bekr, ‘Omar, and 
‘Othman, all conducted the affairs of the Arab state from 
Medina. Later, Kufa, Damascus, Bagdad, and Cairo 
were the centres of rule, under the changing conditions. 
Mecca was the capital for only a brief period during the 
caliphate of ‘Abdullah bin Zubair. He was the only 
Meccan caliphate. 


OW the order is reversed. Mecca, the insignificant 

medizval city of the Moslem Empire, is the capital 
of the revived Arab state, while Damascus and Bagdad, 
the two most magnificent and resplendent capitals, are at 
the mercy of conquerors. More ironical yet that Damas- 
cus is ruled by the king of the Hijaz in Mecca, and 
Bagdad is claimed by Mecca with the rest of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Leaving these ancient capitals, let us ask, Who is this 
king of the Hijaz? Before the year 1916 the king of the 
Hijaz was the Shereef, or Emir, of Mecca, and virtually 
ruled the Hijaz because Turkey was never able to make 
the Hijaz a vilayet, or a province. The relations with 
the Sublime Porte at Constantinople were formal and 
strained. The Shereef of Mecca based his claims for a 
greater or less degree of independence of Stamboul on 
the fact that he was a descendant of the Prophet Moham- 
med, from the union of Fatima, Mohammed’s daughter, 
and ‘Ali, the fourth caliph. He represents, also, the 
noblest Arab blood. ‘These descendants of Mohammed 
never received fair treatment from the dynasties that 
usurped the caliphate. In brief, the policy was to put an 
end to the Prophet’s progeny, but it did not succeed. ‘The 
‘Ahijites always had the support of the masses of Mos- 
lems, and particularly the Persians, who to this day 
perpetuate the controversy between the ‘Ahijites and 
their enemies. Many revolts were made in the interest of 
these ‘Ahijites which succeeded for a time but were 
quelled later on. Finally, tired of the struggle, the 
‘Ahijites retired to Medina and Mecca and devoted them- 
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selves to religion and the cultivation of letters. But they 
never relinquished their political rights. When the power 
of- Islam began to wane, the ‘Ahijites began to see their 
opportunity. About 1090 a.p. some of them began to get 
control of the Hijaz. J/n 1200 a certain ‘Ahipite family, 
that of Katada, gained control over Mecca and the rest of 
the Hijaz and has maintained its power to the present 
day. ‘The heads of the family became the shereefs of 
Mecca, and the present king of the Hijaz is one in the 
line of these shereefs of Mecca who are of the Katada 
family. He became shereef in 1908, when his cousin ‘Ali 
was deposed and exiled to Cairo. His name is King 
Hussein, named after the martyr of Kerbela. 


N 1916 KING HUSSEIN drove the Turkish garrisons 

from the cities of the Hijaz and proclaimed himself 
king. He sent a proclamation to all Moslems, explaining 
his position. This was followed by another proclamation 
from the religious teachers in Mecca. He collected an 
army and began to co-operate with the English in their 
drive against the Turks in Palestine and Syria, and ren- 
dered no little service. 

This new king has been recognized by Great Britain 
and has been allowed to send two delegates to the Peace 
Conference,—his son, Prince Feisal, being one of the 
delegates. 

This new state makes claims for Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, which form with Arabia an integral part. Arabia 
is but the extension of Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
same language is spoken in all three countries, Moham- 
medanism is the. prevailing religion in all of them. 
Racially they are homogeneous. It is only just that they 
should form one state, to be supervised by one power or 
by a commission that is international in character. The 
kingdom of the Hijaz is the rallying-point to-day for 
Arab unity. The ruling dynasty is from the noblest Arab 
stock, and the Arabs prefer it to a foreign power. But 
the tutelage of foreign powers is indispensable for some 
time to come. 

As to the economic resources of this proposed federated 
Arab state, they are by no means lacking. Southern and 
Southeastern Arabia are very fertile. Syria also has ex- 
tensive fertile plains. The Euphrates Valley is noted for 
its fertility. Whichever government should be intrusted 
with the management of those countries will find that 
they can be made more than self-supporting. What they 
need is a strong and stable government that will encour- 
age them to cultivate the land and develop commerce. We 
have here the government; it is waiting to be recognized 
by the powers that have not yet recognized it. This 
government may need the assistance of foreign powers 
in building industries and commerce but soon will be able 
to conduct its own affairs, as it has citizens with no mean 
degree of culture and civilization. The Arabic peoples 
who have for centuries smarted under the yoke of the 


- Turks are now asking for justice and freedom from the 


hands of nations that have fought and sacrificed all for 
justice and truth. It is sincerely hoped that the Arabs, 
who have done much to help expel the Turks from 
Arabia and Mesopotamia and Syria, will not be sacrificed 
for greedy national ambitions, but that their demands for 
united national existence will be granted and their state 
will be shielded against intrigue. 

One thing must be guarded against in dealing with the 
new Arab kingdom,—religious prejudice. Bigotry and 
fanaticism, if we are not watchful, will influence our 
judgment. The fact that the king of the new Arab state 
is a Moslem should have nothing to do with our recogniz- 
ing him as the rightful ruler of the Arabs. People are 
entitled to enjoy freedom and independence irrespective 
of their creeds. | . 
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The Laymen arid Religion 


From a sermon inspired by the Springfield Convention, 
addressed to the peculiar call of the new day 


REV. GEORGE KENT 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 


HERE IS ONE ATTRIBUTE of a man that we 
| should be able to count upon in our division of the 
Christian Army and that is self-respect. Ours 
ought to be a self-respecting clergy and a self-respecting 
laity. Our clergy should possess that attribute, for one 
reason especially: they can be sincere. The truths with 
which our wonderful age of discovery, in science and ex- 
perience, is enlightening men, find our clergy with nothing 
that has to be hidden or suppressed. 

I have an old friend, a clergyman of another church, 
who recites his creed with his congregation every Sunday. 
He tells me the distress it is to him that it is not his 
creed, and he fears that his people think he believes it all 
because he says he does. That old friend of mine is trying 
to do his duty under fearfully difficult conditions. And 
they cost him his self-respect! 

Oh, let me bless this church of ours for the joy and 
pride of honesty, that there’s no fruit of my best re- 
search into the story or the order of our world, into the 
nature or the thought of man or God, that it forbids me 
to urge upon you! There is not a pulpit or a platform 
in the world, I think, on which a man can be his genuine 
self so unequivocally as on this you grant to me. An- 
other fortifying of your minister’s self-respect is your 
adequate support of him. No church in America pays 
its clergy as fairly as does the Unitarian. You enable us 
to stand on our own feet and pay our own way. We do 
not have to beg for discounts and we are able to do our 


part in supporting the causes of mercy and righteousness ° 


in our community. I feel like Longfellow’s Village 
Blacksmith: I can look the whole world in the face, for 
I owe not any man! 

Turning to our laymen, I find they are inspired with 
religious self-respect. We have none of the self-abasing 
attitude to God and Christ that men used to take. We 
have no hymns in our book that cry,— 


“Great God, how infinite Thou art, 
What worthless worms are we.” 


We have no prayers that beg God to do it all. You 
cannot think of a Unitarian congregation singing,— 


“Jesus paid it all, 
All the debt I owe.” 


Still less could it express its feeling in the words,— 


“Oh, to be nothing, nothing. 
Only to lie at his feet !” 


It is not weakness of the faith and honor in which 
our Unitarian men hold Jesus that makes for disgust 
with such gospel songs; it is the strength of such faith 
and honor as they hold him in!’ For their faith in Jesus 
is one with a faith in man, their respect for Jesus is in- 
trinsically one with their own self-respect. 

As the Unitarian sees Jesus living his life he accepts 
the leadership of Jesus as meaning that he too, as son of 
man and son of God, is to live his true and strong and 
loving life, not to save his soul, but, as Jesus did, because 
it is the divine right and duty of his manhood, the truest 
and best fulfilment of his human nature! 

That is a self-respecting Christianity. It is the religion 
of aman. It wants to enlist and go where duty bids, and 
fight where battles should be won, yes, and to die if need 
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be where lines must be held at any cost, as the Red Cross 
must minister though murder hovers overhead. It is a 
soldierly Christianity, that goes with Jesus as its captain, 
to endure with him the hardship, and give the service 
and get the wounds. 

When there gathered in our church of Springfield, 
Mass., recently a representative delegation of our laymen, 
it was in such a spirit they met, and as such fellow-men 
and fellow-souls with Jesus they resolved upon their 
duty in this great hour of human history. Do not let me 
appear to be partisan and sectarian in this account of our 
laymen. I believe that as the new day which our victory 
has wrested from the darkness dawns upon the world, 
good and true and eager men are gathering everywhere, 
to learn what duty the new day will ask of them, to con- 
secrate themselves to whatever highest and hardest ser- 
vice they can find to give. But I do affirm that our lay- 
men make the one group of Christian men who are doing 
this in absolute concord with their avowed Christianity. 

They are showing this loyalty to such manly and irre- 
pressible instincts of our human nature, to this self-same 
spirit in us that was in Jesus, without having to be better 
than their creed, and braver than their church, to do it! 

I can speak with full heart and free mind of our lay- 
men because I am not a layman, and because I have 
known some of them, such men as McClench and Ware 
and Sharp, for twenty years. I know the service and 
the generous support they have given to the political and 
social and neighborly welfare of the places where they 
live. I know the name they have won. I know some- 
thing of the simple, wholesome, manly religion they 
profess. It is just the religion of faith and love and 
loyalty toward God and man and nature that was in 
Jesus, that inspired his manhood and made the spirit of 
his life. 

And as these typical laymen of ours take the lead, and 
work out their plans to make their religion effective, to 
light and warm and bless the new day as it draws on, I 
want to urge you men, you who are the vanguard,—hand- 
ful as you are,—of our Southern Unitarianism, to follow 
on. 
The new Unitarian Laymen’s League for the new and 
commanding conditions and opportunities that have come 
to us will be the brotherhood for you to join and be 
partners in. 

A new time is upon us, great duties press upon us, for 
which a higher manhood is demanded; and if you will 
help me, I believe we can get the Unitarian laymen of 
New Orleans united and consecrated to make our church 
and its religion the light upon the way and the strength 
for the task. 

Let us follow, step by step, in the reports in our Curis- 
TIAN ReEcistEr, the organizing and the working of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and make our own league 
ready and manned to launch on the same high adven- 
ture! We have it to give the world its one matchless 
and invincible equipment for the conquest of a glorious 
future——an equipment displacing all ignoble means of 
substitution and safety and escape. That invincible re- 
ligion is ours with which and by which Jesus himself 
made every burden and sacrifice the joy of sons who 
work with the Father in doing his and their united will! 


When we read a denominational publication, like the 
February number of Missions, of the Baptist Church, 
which we believe has not been surpassed in journalistic 
and missionary skill in any denomination, we are moved 
to inquire about the work abroad of our Unitarian 
Church. Leaders, lead us! Lead us out into the wide 
world. We will gladly follow. 


182 
Under the Leaves 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


Under a counterpane sodden and brown, 
All Nature’s children lie sleeping: 
Mayflower, aster, and late goldenrod; 
Every bright head in the dim land of Nod, 
Lies without thought of sly peeping. 


Under the winter shroud, feathering down, 
Life is not gone—only vanished. 
No one may solve the still mystery there: 
If one should fear for next summer so fair, 
Springtime all doubt will have banished. 


Under the leaves of the year’s weaving crown, 
Man’s mind will roam fields forbidden; 
Ever will ponder the past and the now; 
Ever will question the why and the how: 
Yet will God’s secrets lie hidden. 


Literature 
Adding Knowledge More and More 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND EVTHICs. 
Edited by James Hastings, Vol. IX., 
Mundas—Phrygians. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—The steady progress 
which is being made in _ producing 
this great Encyclopedia is very gratifying 
to those who are most deeply interested in 
Christian scholarship. ‘The division of the 
world into warring camps caused a great 
deal of apprehension on the part of many 
people who have been watching for the suc- 
cessive volumes of this great work. The 
fear has been that its production would be 
interrupted or delayed, or that there would 
be an inevitable lowering of the standard 
of scholarship. ‘The production goes on 
without interruption, and with the quality 
maintained upon the very highest level. 
Only one or two articles in this number, 
presumably prepared some years ago, are 
from German sources. It is striking that 
the article on Obedience is written by Dr. 
August Dorner of K6nigsberg. One finds 
an article on Nietzsche by Henry H. Ellis, 
editor of the Contemporary Science Series. 
There is a romantic interest in the article 
by Prof. Albert J. Carnoy of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, and in the article 
by Prof. Louis C. Casartelli, formerly of 
the same University. May the spirit of 
Belgium quicken the thought of the Chris- 
tian scholars of that immortal nation! 
Among the American scholars are Dr. 
Ralph T. Flewelling, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, who has written on 
“Personalism,’ a subject on which he has 
made his most profound studies. The late 
Josiah Royce, who has two articles in the 
field of philosophy, and Dr. Edwin D. Star- 
buck of the State University of Iowa, on 
psychology. Russia, India, Sweden, as 
well as the countries most actively en- 
gaged in this war on the side of the Allies, 
are represented in this glowing array of 
scholars. This volume includes the topics 
alphabetically from Mundas to Phrygians. 
There are more than nine hundred large 
pages closely printed. Music has nearly 
sixty pages by sixteen scholars, each on the 
music:of a period or of a nation. ‘The re- 
lation of music to religion among primitive 
and savage men as well as among civilized 
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people of ancient and modern times is a 
fascinating topic. The article on mysti- 
cism would of itself make this volume no- 
table. About thirty-five pages are de- 
voted to it, the introductory article being 
written by Prof. Rufus M. Jones, one of 
the leaders in the study and practice of 
mysticism. Prof. Jones has also written 
the article on the mysticism of the New 
Testament. Buddhistic and other Oriental 
forms of mysticism are adequately treated, 
as well as the more significant Christian 
mystical movement. Valuable cross-ref- 
erences to related subjects are included. 
In view of the present-day development 
of the spiritual life established upon the 
reality of the direct experiences of the 


human spirit with the divine _ spirit, 
this article is of superlative value. 
Each succeeding volume in this great 


series enhances the value of the volumes 
that have gone before, in that it in- 
creases the range of the cross-references. 
One example is the article on Nirvana, 
which sheds light on articles on Oriental 
religions in earlier volumes. A group of 
articles in the field of philosophy fall nat- 
urally together on account of being alpha- 
betically arranged. These are Neo-Syni- 
cism, Neo-Hegelianism, Neo-Kantism, Neo- 
Platonism,'and Neo-Pythagoreanism. Ar- 
ticles representing divergent tendencies in 
religion fall alphabetically in the same vol- 
ume, as for instance, non-conformity, a 
stimulating article indeed, and ordination, 
which is treated with great thoroughness. 
Again, such minor articles as palmistry find 
their place here. Pacifism appears in sim- 
ply the single word. Its treatment is to be 
deferred until the article on War shall 
have been written for what will probably 
be the final volume of the series. The pres- 
ent certainly is not the time for that ar- 
ticle. Again, Papacy and Paul both fall 
within the range of this volume. The ar- 
ticle on Philosophy, covering more than 
forty pages, is exceedingly comprehensive 
and it is treated by eleven writers. Nat- 
urally there are ramifications of this sub- 
ject running out into other fields. One 
must be moved to a feeling of real grat- 
itude and admiration for the men who 
have made possible this volume. The 
world will be in large measure a new 
world, though all that is most worthy in 
the old world will survive. One feels hope- 
ful of the continuity as he studies the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Sidelights on the Indian in War 


Out oF THE SmENcEs. By Mary E. Wal- 
ler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
net—In her last novel Miss Waller has 
surpassed herself. Charming as was her 
earlier story of The Wood-Carver of 
’Lympus, Out of the Silences shows a dis- 
tinct gain both in imaginative grasp and in 
literary technique. ‘The descriptions of the 
great forests of Western Canada, the sym- 
pathetic insights into the ways of think- 
ing and the moral ideals of the American 
Indian at his best, the illuminating inter- 
pretation of the symbolism by which the 
Indian seeks to express this inner life, and 
the final issue of that thought and purpose 
in the service of the embattled hosts of civ- 
ilization in the great war across the seas,— 
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all ge to make up a story of sustained 
power and absorbing interest. ‘The back- 
ground of the volume for the thoughtful 
reader should lie in the fact that about ten 
thousand Indians have served in the army 
and navy of the United States in this war; 
that they have bought $15,000,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds, and have made 100,000 hos- 
pital garments for soldiers and sailors; 
and the immediate foreground which the 
reader should face as he closes the volume 
is the fact that a bill is now before Con- 
gress to confer full American citizenship 
upon Indians. 


Optimism without a Solution 


A Cuance ‘to Live. By Zoe Beckley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 
—This is the story of the daily vicissitudes 
and struggles of a working-girl on the 
East Side of New York, her experiences in 
tenements, sweat-shops, department stores, 
offices, and social settlements, her con- 
tacts with employers, bad and good, with 
the patronizing rich playing at reform, and 
the desperate poor clamoring for justice. 
Clearly it is written by one who has been 
part of that whereof she speaks. Although 
the book closes with an optimistic outlook, 
the writer offers no specific solution, no 
panacea; but she presents to us a human 
document of vital significance. 


Sermons on Rocks 


In tue Rirt of Tar Rock. By Edgar L. 
Vincent. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
1918. $1 net—Here are seventeen brief 
sermons on Bible texts, chiefly from the 
Old Testament, that have to do with rocks. 
The style is popular, pictorial, vivid, and 
the suggestiveness of the texts is for the 
most part used in the most skilful and 
effective fashion. The thought of the ser- 
mons is seldom profound; in substance as 
in expression they keep near the surface, 
but they have interest and earnestness. 
Their theology is traditional and orthodox; 
their tone is evangelical. Of this type of 
expository preaching they are excellent 
examples, and, unlike many printed ser- 
mons, they can be read. 


Very Good Sketching 


Many Mansions. By Sarah Warder 
MacConnell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $1.50 net——The best of Many 
Mansions is the author’s incidental 
sketchings of places, people, and social 
conditions; and this best is very good in- 
deed. Miss MacConnell is first and last 
an artist, and she makes you see with her 
the shifting pageant of the New York 
streets; she makes you feel with her the 
atmosphere of the New York boarding- 
house with its clientele of sorry pilgrims 
and sordid adventurers on the slippery 
edge of poverty; and she makes you at 
home in the happy-go-lucky comradeship 
of the New York artist colony. She has 
a faculty for phrase-making which some- 
times produces very happy results and 
sometimes betrays her into a mere multi- 
plication of words. Indeed, the main de- 
fect of the story is its length. Both its 
ecstasies and its agonies are unnecessarily 
elaborated. ; it 
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Better than Formal History 


Lerters of Susan Hare. Edited by 
Caroline P. Atkinson. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 1919. $2.—For all good Bos- 
tonians at least Miss Atkinson has per- 
formed a very useful and welcome service, 
in collecting and publishing these letters; 
but their author had so many friends all 
over the world that they are sure to be 
read and enjoyed in many lands. They 
who remember Miss Hale do not need to 
be told that she possessed much the same 
vivid, picturesque personality that charac- 
terized her famous brother, Edward E. 
Hale; and they will expect the letters to be 
flavored with the quality which such a per- 
sonality can alone impart. To others of a 
younger time it may be explained that this 
book is a vital part of the record of a re- 
markable generation. Through its pages 
better than through formal history one 
can catch the spirit of the men and women 
who gave tone to Boston life during the 
latter half of the last century,—and they 
were people whom it is good to know, even 
at second hand. Any one who cares for 
sparkling, abundant, and whole-souled life, 
or who likes keen wit and high intelli- 


‘gence, will find good reading in these let- 


ters written by Susan Hale. 


Founded by a Son of Slaves 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE BLAcK BELT. 
By William J. Edwards. Boston: The 
Cornhill Co. 1918. $1.50. 

This is the story of the founding and 
development of the Snow Hill Normal and 
Industrial Institute, a school for Negroes 
at Snow Hill, Ala. It was the creation of 
a really remarkable colored man, Mr. Will- 
iam J. Edwards. He was the son of ex- 
slaves, born at Snow Hill in 1869, brought 
up in poverty, struggling against disease, 
Overcoming practically insuperable diffi- 
culties to get to Tuskegee, and graduating 
there in 1893. Returning to his home, he 
made a survey of the conditions of Negro 
life in his neighborhood, where blacks out- 
numbered whites six to one, and deter- 
mined to give his life to the improvement 
of those conditions. With no help, but 
much opposition, in 1894 he founded his 
industrial school, in a dilapidated one-room 
log cabin; he had fifty cents in money, no 
other teachers, and but three pupils. The 
school has to-day a modern educational 
plant worth $150,000, a farm of nearly two 
thousand acres, twenty-two teachers, and 
more than five hundred pupils. The story 
of the quarter-century that lies between is 
a noble and inspiring one. It pictures the 
absolute mastery of circumstances and en- 
vironment by a resolute spirit; it shows a 
man of complete consecration following a 
settled purpose to make his vision true. 
Such an achievement is an incalculable con- 
tribution to the solution of the Negro 
problem. Along these lines of vocational 
and industrial education it must come, and 
among the prophets and leaders of the race 
in its rise into complete freedom William 
Edwards will bear an honored name. 
the account of the school and its history are 
added eight chapters on various phases of 
the Negro problem, chapters full of wise 


‘reflection and reasoned optimism. ‘There 
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is a significant final chapter on the Negro 
in the World War. Searching questions 
are asked: “Are we to share in the de- 
mocracy for which we are giving our 
lives?” “When the world is made safe for 
democracy, will the entire country be made 
safe for it?” “Will it be possible for a 
Negro travelling from Alabama to Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts to find a place to 
sleep at night?” 

The book is admirably written, with 
moderation, and no single trace of bitter- 
ness. It gives abundant reason for thought, 
but also for encouragement and hope. In- 
cidentally, it gratefully acknowledges the 
help and service of many New, England 
friends, including Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Prof. William Howell Reed, Mr. 
William H. Baldwin, 3d, and others who 
have not only been trustees, but acted as 
trustees. 


So this ts Orthodoxy 


Tue New Orruopoxy. By Edward 
Scribner Ames. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1918. $1 net—This book 
has already been noticed in an article in 
Tut RecisterR for October 24, 1918, and 
needs only a word here. It is an excellent 
résumé of modern liberal Christian thought, 
and presents religious conceptions in no 
wise differing from those which readers of 
this periodical know as Unitarian. The 
one matter for criticism in the book is its 
title. The new orthodoxy has certainly 
nothing in common with what was formerly 
cherished under that name. It is for hold- 
ing precisely the views here set forth that 
Unitarians have been denied Christian 
name and fellowship and countless “here- 
tics’ have been driven from their churches 
with contumely. And now this is “ortho- 
doxy,” and innocuous because so entitled! 
Verily, there is much in a name! 


Of Interest to Children 

RuiEés For RicuHt Livinc anp RicHT 
Conpuct. From the Teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
1911.—This little book of fifty pages is 
a compilation of Bible verses, mostly the 
sayings of Jesus, arranged under such head- 
ings as to enforce the lessons of the Chris- 
tian virtues. The compiler, who only ven- 
tures the initials “E. A. W.,” offers the 
book for the study of children, believing 


that the memorizing of these rules of con-! 


duct will have great influence in the mould- 
ing of their characters. 


Brut Heron Cove. By Fanny Lee Mc- 
Kinney. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.35 net—A good story for 
girls between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
The young heroine, who has been reared 
in wealth and luxury with German rcla- 
tives, suddenly finds herself transplanted 
among strangers who are seafaring people, 
in an entirely different environment. New 
friends and new interests cause changes 
which develop her into a true American. 
Pirate stories, buried treasures, the finding 
of long-lost charts, etc., give color to the 
story. 


Macic Picrusks of THE Lone Aco. By 
Anna Curtis Chandler. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.30 net.—This is a 
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book of ten stories for children chosen 
from the history and literature of ten dif- 
ferent nations. They were first told at the 
Story Hour held in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and the book is richly illus- 
trated with pictures of objects found in 
the Museum. The attractive little intro- 
ductions to the stories not only give the 
necessary background of history, but offer 
as well a model to the story-teller for a 
method of conveying information with the 
story while presenting ideals of life to the 
little listeners. These stories are truly 
magic word-pictures which may rightly be 
associated with the works of art which 
suggested them. An excellent book this 
for the home story-teller to own. 


Barrack Life 


My Frac anp My Boy. By William H. 
Barter. Boston: The Page Company.—The 
recent death of Lieut. Barter protects his 
volume of soldier verse from the criticism 
it might otherwise have deserved. His 
poems show an honest desire to picture 
something of the lights and shadows of 
barrack life. They reveal genuine feeling 
and strong patriotic fervor. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


A volume of stirring addresses on 
the war and its deeper problems, by 
fifteen Unitarian ministers ‘who 
are known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” 


288 pages $1.25 net 
$1.85 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
KING’S CHAPEL LECTURES 


On Current Topics in Theology 


The Home Churches and the 
Returning Soldiers 


February 3.—The Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, D.D., 
Principal of Yorkshire United Independent Col- 


lege, Bradford, Eng. February 10.—The Rev. 
Robert Davis, Englewood, N.J., Major, American 
Red Cross. February 17.—The Rev. L. J. Bir- 
ney, D.D., Dean of Boston University School of 
Theology. February 24.—The Rev. Robert R. 
Wicks, Holyoke, Mass., lately serving with Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. in France. 

It is hoped that two other lectures may be ar- 
ranged and duly announced later. 

In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays at 
2.30 p.m. Admission is Free and no tickets will be 
required. 
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Music 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


The baby’s laughter hushes for the night, 
And cardinals have sung their “‘Sweet! 
The ringing day has slipped to its retreat: 

Dim, through the falling calm of dusky light, 

Low murmurs filter soft, as if a sprite 
With slender fingers made fine harp-strings beat 
A rhythm for the march of insect feet 

That stir dried grasses in their chanting flight. 


Oh, sweet!” 


The whirling moths make whispers in the air; 
The message of the spheres seems very clear; 
An undertone of rolling surf, afar, 
Bears up the lesser sounds strewn everywhere; 
And all the stars in heaven stoop to hear 
The music of the rote along the bar. 


Why the Camp Kettle Boiled 
MABEL S. MERRILL, 


The eight girls of the Maple Sugar Club 
were almost on a run as they swarmed 
along the white hillside above the clustered 
farm homes in the hollow. They barely 
saved themselves from tumbling in a heap 
when Florette Swift, who was in the lead, 
suddenly brought them up standing. 

“Vesta Farrell,’ cried Florette, “say 
quick if that isn’t your brother . Drake 
coming up over the Nubble with his big 
sled! Yes, I know it is—nobody else in 
the Hollow has got a sled anything like 
that. Hurrah, now we’re all right. We'll 
borrow it and get our sap hauled in half 
the time.” 

Vesta, who had bent to tighten the strap 
of one of her snowshoes, lifted a troubled 
eye. Yes, it was Drake, but how was she 
to explain to the girls that the bov 
wouldn’t let anybody else have that sled 
for so much as fifteen minutes?—that he 
hurried off with it every morning right 
after breakfast, and wouldn’t even give 
Buddie Holman at the next house a ride 
down hill, though in everything else he 
humored the little fellow? 

“T’m afraid”— began Vesta, red-cheeked 
and hesitating; but the prompt Florette 
had already hailed Drake as he came up 
over the hill called the Nubble. 

“Won't you let us have your sled to haul 
our sap?” she demanded. “It’s so nice 
and wide and those boards at the sides will 
keep the cans from tipping off. We've 
only these little toy sleds and not enough 
of them to go ’round. Yours will save 
lots of time.” 

Drake looked suddenly bored and sulky. 
It was plain to his sister that he had not 
seen the group above him; he would never 
have come that way if he had. He had 
referred to the Maple Sugar Club only 
this morning as “that pack of girls.” 

“It might save your time,” retorted the 
boy, stolidly, “but it wouldn’t save mine, 
as I see. I’ve got something else to do.” 
With that he was off over the top of the 
next hill as fast as his skees could carry 
him. 


Florette’s eyes snapped. “Did you ever! 


Vesta, you’re such a dear, I can’t make out’ 


for the life of me how you came to have 
a bear for a brother.” 
Vesta was busily tightening the other 


‘Drake. 
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snowshoe. Her cheeks were crimson 
with distress and she felt angry with 
Why couldn’t he have lent them 
that sled for the next hour or so? He 
knew as well as she did what the Maple 
Sugar Club was working for. She could 
not think of a word to say in his defence, 
and she had been so anxious that every- 
body should like her brother! The Far- 
rells were new-comers in the Hollow and 
the small circle of young people who had 
received the girl with open arms were 
already turning the cold shoulder to Drake. 

“Tt’s mostly his own fault, too,” Vesta 
said to herself. 

But Drake had a champion present who 
took this moment to stand forth and give 
an opinion. Little Buddie Holman who 
lived next house to the Farrells, and tagged 
off after the Maple Sugar Club only when 
the new big boy wouldn’t take him, con- 
fronted the group of girls and glared at 
them fiercely. 

“Drake ain’t no bear,’ he proclaimed. 
“He’s a good feller if he does think I’m 
too little to go skeeing with him. J know! 
And you'd ought to look out how you say 
things about him. I like him better’n I do 
your brother Oliver, so now, Florette 
Swift!” 

Florette laughed at the fiery-eyed cham- 
pion. “Oliver would have lent us the sled, 
though, like a shot. He’s always so good- 
natured. He’d make us one like it, too, if 
he only had time. But the Scouts are as 
busy as we girls are and working for the 
same things. You ought to get Drake to 
join the Scouts, Vesta, then he’d be more 
ready to be helpful.” 

The tears came crowding to Vesta’s eyes 
as they caught up the ropes of the little 
sleds and went on their way. Of course 
they would all misjudge Drake if he kept 
on acting like this. The boy was some- 
thing of an oddity, she knew too well. He 
was aware that he was not popular. If 
he got the idea in his head that he was 
not wanted he would always go off by him- 
self and shut up like a clam when any- 
body tried to come near. She fancied 
things had gone wrong already between 
him and Oliver. And she had hoped to 
see Drake a member of Troop Three by 
this time. 

The Maple Sugar Club arrived in good 
order at their camp up in the hollow of the 
highest hill, Here in the woods were 


sugar-maples too widely scattered to pay. 


their owners for the labor of tapping them 
and hauling the sap down. So the girls 
had got permission to make maple sugar 
on the spot, tapping the trees, and boiling 
the syrup in a big kettle swung over an 
outdoor fire with a shelter of boards over- 
head. The sugar they sent down to be 
sold in the stores at the big village of 
Kendrick Mills. The cash it brought them 
went into a fund from which they could 
draw when money was solicited for any 
good object. It was a season when there 
was a great deal of giving to be done, and 
these girls in the isolated hamlet in the 
hollow at the foot of the range of hills 
had no way to earn except this. Every- 
body pronounced it an excellent idea, and 
Florette Swift declared that she gave her- 
self a pat on the head every morning for 
having thought of it. 

They worked briskly all the forenoon, 
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collecting the sap and boiling it down in 
the big kettle. Usually they spent the 
afternoon up here too, but this was the day 
for their Thimble Club to meet and Flor- 
ette had been casting about in her mind 
for some one who would tend the kettle 
and let them go home. 

“Girls,” she said, “isn’t it just over back 
of the hill here that old Mrs. Keep lives? 
I’m sure she’d come and stay at the camp 
this afternoon if we offered to pay her 
for pate? 

Buddie Holman, who had been sulky all 
the forenoon and had tried in vain to ease 
his injured feelings by glaring at Florette 
whenever he happened to think of it, took 
it upon himself to answer. 

“Yes,” he said, “she does live down 
there, but I don’t know if she’d come.” 

They agreed that it was worth while to 
go and see, and they soon found the poor 
little house. It was set in a lonely place at 
the corner of a big pasture—nearly all of 
Mrs. Keep’s worn-out farm was pasture. 
She was not there, but they followed a 
well-beaten path which seemed to beckon 
them into the pasture woods. Presently 
they were surprised to come upon a rival 
establishment, which was evidently doing 
a larger business than their own little camp 
the other side of the hill. Under a shelter 
of boards a big black kettle was boiling 
merrily. Many paths trodden in the snow 
led probably to the scattered maples all 
over the pasture. 

“What do you know about this!” ex- 
claimed Florette. ‘“She’ll be putting us out 
of business, if we don’t look sharp. And 
would you have believed a little frail old 
person like her could have done all the 
hard work? We know something about 
what it means now to run a sugar plant, 
don’t we? She must certainly have had 
somebody to help her—one or more some- 
bodies.” 

The little old woman appeared out of 
the woods just then and they explained to 
her what they wanted. 

“Why, yes,” she agreed, “I’ll tend your 
kittle if the boy gets back in time to stay 
by mine this afternoon. That kittle,”’ she 
added proudly, “ain’t stopped bilin’ day 
nor night since the sap begun runnin’. I git 
out here once or twice by lantern light and 
the boy comes early to haul the sap and 
scratch around for dry stuff to keep the 
fires goin’. That’s a stiddy job, for I didn’t 
get much wood cut in the fall, and my shed 
got empty a couple of months ago.” 

“When will your boy be back?” asked 
Florette, too intent on her own affairs to 
heed other people’s details. 

“Why, I expect him any minute now. He 
took a whole load of new syrup down to 
Kendrick Mills to sell for me.” 

“Ts he your son or grandson?” asked 
Vesta, whose bright eyes had been dwelling 
thoughtfully on the much-patched garments 
the little woman wore, and on the barren 
lands and the lonely shabby house. ‘This 
was a place where a solitary woman could 
suffer both cold and hunger and no one 
would know unless she told. 

“Bless you, dearie, I only wish he was 
either; but he couldn’t do better by me if 
he had been.” She turned quickly. Coming 
up the path, his skees laid across his sled, 
his feet dragging heavily, was Drake. The 
snow had softened to slush under the 
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March sun, and he had to trudge along by- 
paths and muddy roads. His head down, 
Drake had not seen the girls. When Mrs. 
Keep hurried to meet him he stuffed some- 
thing into her hands. “Best we’ve done 
yet,” he told her gleefully. 

Then he looked down in amazement as 
Buddie dashed against him. 

“You said not to tell, Drake, and I 
didn’t,” shouted the small boy. “But they 
can all see now why the kettle biled day 
an’ night. Some folks always think nobody 
is doin’ anything but them.” He turned 
a triumphant look upon Florette. 

A few days later, Vesta, starting out ta 
meet the girls, found herself whirled back 
into the sitting-room. 

“You must hear the great news, Ves,” 
cried Drake. “I’m joining the Troop just 
as fast as I can, and we’ve been and adopted 
Mother Keep. We are going to cut her 
wood, do her planting when it’s time, and 
see that she never gets as near down and 
out as she was when I first found her 
lugging her sap-pails one by one out of 
the woods.” 

“T’m glad, Drake.” Vesta did not seem 
much surprised. “But Florette says what- 
ever we do, we’re not going to forget why 
the kettle boiled in that pasture camp all 
the time when nobody else but you was 
taking any notice.” 


Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Self-Control 


Every effort made turns into strength— 
Lucy Smith. 


Sunday 


Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, 
sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.— 
Prov. “vi. 24. 


A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silyer—Prov. xxv. II. 


Thou wilt ever grow like the speech thou 
holdeth in thy mind and uttereth with thy 
lips—Helen Van Anderson. 


Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the king within; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all 
words 
Which from that presence win. 


—Edwin Arnold. 


Monday 
My brethren, be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might. Put on the whole 
armor of God . . . and having done all, 
to stand.—Eph. vi. ro, 11, 13. 


I will be lord over myself.— Goethe. 


He who reigns within himself, and rules 
passions, desires, and fears is more than a 
king —John Milton. 


Such power there is in clear-eyed self- 
restraint, 
And purpose clean as light from every 
selfish taint. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Tuesday 
He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.—Prov. xvi. 32. 
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A wrathful man stirreth up strife: but 


Prov. xv. 18. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: but 
grievous words stir up anger.—Prov. xv. I. 


Guard well thy thought. There all the 


danger lies. 


Prune thou thy words; the thoughts con- 
trol 

That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within the soul 

And change to purpose strong. 


—John Henry Newman. 


Wednesday 


I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts—Heb. viii. ro. 


The tongue is the key of the mind: 
And whenever it opens the secret-hung 
door, 
What lies in the store-house behind, 
Whether gems or mere rubbish, is hidden 
no more. 


—Oriental, translated by Wm. R. Alger. 
Thursday 


‘Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life—Matt. vii. 14. 


Self-reverence, self-con- 


trol, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 


power. ’ 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Strength of character is not mere 
strength of feeling; it is the resolute re- 
straint of strong feeling. It is unyielding 
resistance to whatever would disconcert us 
from without or unsettle us from within — 
Charles Dickens. 


: Friday 
He that overcometh shall inherit all 


things; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son—RKev, +xi. 7. 


self-knowledge, 
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Let each man think himself an act of God, 

His mind a thought, his life a breath of 
God; 

And let each try, by great thoughts and 
good deeds, 

To show the most Heaven he hath in him. 


—Philip James Bailey. 


Saturday. 


Withhold not thou thy tender mercies 
from me, O Lord: let thy lovingkindness 
and thy truth continually preserve me— 
Nek ey Gri 


My KiIncpom 


A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 


How can I learn to rule myself, 
To be the child I should, 

Honest and brave, nor ever tire 
Of trying to be good? 

How can I keep a sunny soul 
To shine along life’s way? 

How can I tune my little heart 
To sweetly sing all day? 


Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth out my fear; 

Teach me to lean on thee, and feel 
That thou art very near, 

That no temptation is unseen, 
No childish grief too small, 

Since thou, with patience infinite, 
Doth soothe and comfort all. 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself 
And dare to take command. 
—Louisa May Alcott. 
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American Unitarian Association 
FEBRUARY MEETING OF DIRECTORS 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary II, 1919, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Eliot, 
Hutchinson, Richardson, Robertson, Rob- 
inson, Simons, Wigglesworth, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, and 
Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand January 1, 1919...........- $17,710.67 
From donations 6,084.86 
Bequest of Charles L. Richardson of 


Manchester, -H., to create the 
Charles L. Richardson Fund (for 
Manchester,’ sIN.Di hve» sivas sieeteeee 10,000.00 
Bequest of Georgiana Merrill of Boston, 
Mass., to create the Georgiana Merrill 
Bnet nites Site cabochon lestaces 5,141.00 
Bequest of Frances E. Colburn of Hope- 
dale, Mass., to create the Frances E. 
Rolbors Fund .o<rs ee ce8 on bray nee 24,271.38 
Bequest of Bessie Robinson of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to create the Bessie 
Robinson Fund (for Meadville Theo- 
logical ESchool)). 0. sarees wilt ose 25,000.00 
Bequest of Martha P, Davis of Lynn, 
Mass., to create the Martha P. Davis 
IN Scart od Gasattare slater ee « Sore eee 1,000.00 
First Unitarian Society of Wilmington, 
Del., to create the Wilmington, Del., 
PACE Wakes .alcicvos s einer ehniath we da Gore ke 2,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society— 
1917, Special Appeal Fund: Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Sr, ot Boston; Blass. ..0.0 6 o00.08%e 1,600.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Permanent Fund: Bequest of Mrs. 
Helen R. Blackmar of Hingham, 
iy ECR ack eer ee Sgt AVE ore ae 5,000.00 
FPoréign Relations, gift... ..<...ccvccs 300.00 
Income of invested funds............ 14,811.13 
Camp Devens Fund, proceeds of sale 
second-hand material.............. 75.00 
ENGSE GS Tepes = oalaysin vx elese’a's «, = ofopete »'eleisie 28.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund) repaid’ ion loans)... sc,. <5 ss 3,155.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment.. 46,167.34 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Buulinee seo on eaters eee lee wks 7.88 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
ACCOUNE LeAie wis s-aSakeke he sisslemdictes »ius.c 71.00 
$162.423.26 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).... $6,358.18 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 2,495.71 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 424.51 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
fle) ne | ay a Re, 4,495.11 
LTVESEINERES« oitaie oft eratovsretne ote marae nus ohare 86,716.00 
amp Devens» Funds uc... Ses. tees es 637.70 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased.... 628.06 
War Wark "Council's: «Were © to's sidietese 1,244.88 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
Pension «cece sllcien <ethete ee leek wee 5,700.00 
Cash) on hand February 1, 197T9..%........- 53,723.11 
$162,423.26 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 

Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘‘Where Do 
We Stand in Religion?’’ by Rev. E. H. Reeman as 
Tract No. 5 in the Religion for the New Age Series. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of an edition of 
2,000 copies of a Service on Temperance for Church 
Schools. 

Voted, That Samuel A. Eliot, John H. Lathrop, and 
Henry W. Foote be appointed a committee to supervise 
future editions of the Hymn and Tune Book and of the 
Service Book. 

A communication was read from Field 
Secretary Gilmore of the Middle States 
and Eastern Canada, and it was 

Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
_the Middle States budget, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, the sum of $400 to be used in aid of All Souls 
Church of Summit, N.J., and the sum of $25 a month 
in aid of the Independent Congregational Church of 
Dunkirk, N-Y., from the date of settling a minister 
until the end of the fiscal year. 
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Certain communications in regard to the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches were pre- 
sented to the board, and, after discus- 
sion, it was 

Voted, That the president be authorized to act in 
behalf of the Association in presenting to the Peace 
Conference in Paris the need of safeguarding religious 
liberty in Transylvania. 

The president presented certain proposed 
changes in the by-laws of the board of di- 
rectors, and it was 

Voted, To amend the by-laws as follows:— 

Articte IV. In the list of standing committees add 
the committee on recruiting of the ministry and com- 
mittee on library. Change the name of the committee 
on social and public service to community service. 

Omit the clause, ““The secretary shall be ex-officio 
chairman of each committee,’’ etc., and substitute, ‘“The 
president shall designate the chairman, and the assistant 
secretary shall act as clerk of each committee.”” Add 
“The secretary’? to the clause beginning “The president 
shall sit with,’’ etc. 

In Section 3 omit ‘“‘except in college towns, pro- 
vided for in Section 10 of this article.” 

In Section 16 change the name of the committee on 
social and public service to committee on community 
service. 

Add a new Section 17 as follows: ‘‘The committee 
on the recruiting of the ministry shall consider and re- 
port on all matters relating to the recruiting of the 
ministry and upon the relation of the churches to the 
divinity schools and the ministry.” 

Add a new Section 18 as follows: ‘“The committee 

the library shall consider and report upon the 
collection of books, and memorabilia in the 
custody of the Association.”’ 

Renumber the present Section 17 to be Section 19 
and omit the present Section 18. 

Amend Article XIII. so as to read ‘“The minister of 
every parish assisted. by the Association shall make a 
nonthly report to the secretary.” 

Change Article XV. so that it shall read: “The 
secretary shall discharge the duties prescribed in 
Article VII. of the by-laws of the Association and in 
addition he shall have charge of the general correspond- 
ence of the Association. He shall serve as chairman of 
the publication committee and prepare and edit the 
tracts and free publications. He shall also be chairman 
of the committee on recruiting of the ministry and 
committee on library,”’ etc. 

Change Article XVI. so that it shall read: ‘“The 
assistant secretary shall keep, under the direction of the 
secretary, the records of the board of directors and 
serve as clerk of the standing committees as provided in 
Article IV. He shall have charge, under the direction,” 
etc. 

Add to Article XVII., “He shall have authority to 
sell, with the approval of any other two members of 
the finance committee, any stocks or other personal 
property owned by the Association.” 

The by-laws thus amended were ordered 
printed. 

Certain recommendations of the presi- 
dent sent to the members of the board in 
advance of the meeting were then taken 
up, and, after full discussion, it was 

Voted, That in preparing the budget for the next 
fiscal year provision be made for a ministry-at-large 
in general accordance with the plan proposed by the 
president and that the president be authorized to arrange 
for a training-school to qualify men for ministers-at- 
large and to include the expense of the school in the 
budget for the year beginning May 1, 1919. 

The president read certain communica- 
tions from the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and it was 

Voted, Yo grant the secretary, Louis C. Cornish, 
three months’ leave of absence during the summer so 
that he may accept the invitation of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to visit the English 
churches, in behalf of the fellowship of Unitarian 
churches of the United States and Canada. 


Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


on 
pictures, 
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Laymen’s Meeting in New York 
ep 


Unusual interest attaches to the gather-— 
ing of laymen at the Aldine Club, February 
8. It brought together representatives 
from .eight or ten churches; it brought out, 
in splendid way, the loyalty of these men 
to the Unitarian denomination and its ex- 
ecutive officers; it linked the men up with 
the recent great session of laymen at 
Springfield; and it made tentative arrange- 
ments for forming a New York chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The Field Secretary for the district of . 
the Middle States presided. He main- 
tained that a Unitarian church is a good 
thing for any community, as a focus of in- 
spiration and spiritual power. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is a stabilizing 
force for our churches, affording counsel 
and assistance. This has been clearly dem- 
onstrated during the war. Many of the 
churches suffer from lax business methods. 
In. particular, the every-member canvass 
ought to be adopted. Here is work for 
the laymen. Instances were given of good 
results of this system: in one case, the 
gain was one hundred per cent. in money 
pledged. A brief statement was given of 
the work at the New York Headquarters, 
and a suggestion offered for the raising of 
funds for a new and adequate office. 

Mr. John B. Nash of Messiah Church 
gave a clear and succinct account of the 
Springfield meetings, making a strong im- 
pression,—which became yet stronger after 
the speech of Mr. Cox of Montclair, an- 
other delegate at Springfield. 

Mr. C. H. Burdett, president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, said that the Club had fallen 
into a state of temporary coma, but that 
the news from Springfield was a clarion 
call to renewed life. A notice to be pres- 
ent had been mailed to all the directors of 
the Unitarian Club, and, a sufficient num- 
ber having come, Mr. Burdett called for 
the election of a new secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. George R. Bishop of All Souls 
was nominated and elected. Mr. Burdett 
remained president. ‘The Club is now 
ready to co-operate with the Laymen’s 
League in any way that will best help our 
cause in the Metropolitan District. 

Dr. A. S. Knopf of Messiah Church 
spoke of the situation in that society, and 
Mr. Nash, as one of its trustees, stated that 
the church is, and will remain, in fellow- 
ship with the denomination. 

Nearly every man at the tables mani- 
fested his interest in the subjects under 
discussion, by overcoming his natural shy- 
ness and responding to the chairman’s re- 
quest for a “short speech.” Remarks were 
made by George R. Bishop and Mr. R. H. 
Kissel of All Souls; Mr. Alfred Robin- 
son of Paterson; Mr. Edward Aborn and 
Mr. R. H. Gilbert of Orange; Mr. Edwin 
M. Wheeler of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brooklyn; and by Mr. B. R. Rose of Mont- 
clair. ‘ 

At the next meeting, March 8, the lay- 
men will have the pleasure of entertaining 
and hearing Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, edi- 
tor of Tue CuristrAN RecisterR, and Mr. 
M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., president 
of the Middle States Conference. 


* 
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Foreign Notes 


First get your religion, and then your League 
of Churches, says Dr. Weatherell 


Rev. J. H. Weatherell of the Essex Uni- 
tarian Church ‘in London has this keen 
word to say concerning the proposed 
League of Churches in England: “There is 
not enough living religion in the churches 
to make a league between them practical 
politics at the present time. ‘The masses 
of the people have never been converted 
from paganism by the traditional forms of 
Christianity, and now the conversion is 
less likely than ever, because the masses 
have too much knowledge to accept the 
type of supernaturalism offered by the 
churches. The devotion of the churches 
to their traditional Christianity is touch- 
ing, but it is futile for the redemption of 
the world. It does not provide enough in- 
disputable doctrine to form a basis of 
union, or enough of indisputable ethics to 
make brothers of capital and labor. The 
abandonment of traditionalism is not likely 
to be the work of the priest, whether Angli- 
can or Free Church: the laity must begin 
the reform, and can effect it by demanding 
a doctrine of a loving God, a human 
Christ, a natural church, and the neigh- 
borly heart.” 

Another Unitarian writer in the Christian 
Life declares that “neither our own people 
as a whole nor the rest of the community 
have a clear conception of the Unitarian 
objective. Our denomination should con- 
centrate attention on the following points: 
(1) that we stand for the teaching of 
Jesus; (2) that ‘orthodox’ churches, in 
their devotion to doctrine, are neglecting 
the teaching of Jesus, and are therefore im- 
perfect moral influences; (3) that the ter- 
rible social evils now rife can only be sub- 
dued by making the teaching of Jesus para- 
mount, and so producing a higher standard 
of character and conduct.” 


Kinc GrorceE AND Non-CoNFORMITY 


It was a great day in the history of the 
non-conforming and free churches of Eng- 
land when recently, at a great service in 
Albert Hall, for the first time in the two 
hundred and fifty-six years of their ex- 
istence, an English sovereign, King George 
V., and his family, were present and par- 
ticipated in the worship, listening with ap- 
parent edification to the sermon of Dr. 
Jowett. 

The death of Rev. J. van Loenen Mar- 
tinet removes one of the ablest and most 
devoted leaders of the Progressive move- 
ment in the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Holland. For years he edited De Hervorm- 
ing, the organ of ‘the Protestantenbond of 
that country. ; 

Dr. W. Spinner, the first missionary sent 
out by the liberal Christian missionary so- 
ciety in Germany, has recently died in 
Weimar, where he was superintendent or 
bishop. Dr. Spinner rendered admirable 
service for years in Tokyo, where he united 
with our Unitarian preachers in establish- 
ing a theological seminary in the modern 
sense. 


Unitarian Review, JAPAN 


A double number of our Unitarian re- 
view in Japan, the Rikugo-Zasshi (Cos- 


] 
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mos), is devoted to Reconstruction. The 
titles of the articles contributed are at- 
tractive, if one could only read them; the 
names of many of the writers are familiar, 
if only they were not six thousand miles or 
more away. “The Reconstruction of Civ- 
ilization,’ by Prof. and Pastor S. Uchigas- 
aki; “The Grand Age after the War,” by 
Prof. H. Minami, another of our faithful 
missionaries; “The Former Kaiser versus 
the Social Democrats,” by our faithful lay- 
man Prof. I. Abe; “Crisis of Christianity,” 
by Dr. K. Sato; “Psychology of Militar- 
ism,” by Prof. M. Anezaki; “Astronomy 
and Social Progress,’ by Dr. Miss Caro- 
line E. Furness; and other articles on “A 
League of Nations,” “Japan and the Re- 
construction of the World,” “Democracy,” 
etc., make an imposing showing. With 
such men in charge of our movement and 
such organs of popular expression, our 
cause ought to grow spiritually even if its 
external form is not as much in evidence 
as we could wish. 


A Nortasieé RELicious Custom 


The religious customs of different races 
vary, and could not be adopted by all alike, 
because of insurmountable differences in 
the climate, historical traditions, social 
habits, and underlying philosophies of 
their particular forms of worship. But 
there is among our Hindu co-religionists, 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, a custom 
which might well be observed by us in 
spirit, if not in the letter. In every public 
religious festivity, such as the dedication 
of a temple, for instance, and every family 
occasion, benevolent gifts are made to 
lessen the burdens of the poor, the sick, 
the orphaned. Thus at the recent dedica- 
tion of the Mandir, or meeting-place of the 
Society of Brahmos (Theists) of Deoghur, 
which lasted nearly a week, a party led by 
its ministers proceeded through the streets, 
singing hymns all the way, and services 
were held and sermons preached. About 
five hundred poor people were: fed with 
fried rice, curds and sweets, and about 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cloth were 
distributed among poor, ill-clad beggars. 
The inmates of a leper asylum were simi- 
larly fed and clothed. Also at commemo- 
rative festivals in the private homes of 
Brahmos a like beneficence is displayed. 
Wealthy men make gifts to various public 
charities, feed hundreds of poor people, 
clothe the naked, and comfort the sick. 
The poorest home brings its modest offer- 
ing in tender memory of a loved one passed 
away, whose influence thus still survives 
to bless the unfortunate and needy. 

Would it not lend a new holiness to our 
Western church and family life if we 
adopted this custom, transforming it in 
accordance with our civilization and habits 
of life? Cc. W. Ww. 


Mary Gomar White 


Mrs. Mary Gomar White died in Chicago, 
Ill., January 18. She was killed by an auto- 
mobile near her own door at 4032 Lake 
Park Avenue. 

After the death of Mr. White in Toronto 
in 1907 Mrs. White engaged in church 
work as assistant to Dr. Charles E. St. 
John, Philadelphia, Dr. S. R. Calthrop, 
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Syracuse, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 
She was invited by Mrs. Helen Elkin Star- 
rett of the Starrett School, Chicago, to be- 
come her associate. Later she became 
principal, in 1914, 

An impressive service was held in the 
chapel of the school, January 22, con- 
ducted by her brother-in-law, Rev. John 
McCarthy. At Pawpaw, IIl., for years the 
home of a younger sister of Mrs. White, 
another service was read by another 
brother-in-law, Rev. Charles H. Miller, and 
attended by many friends. 

The last role filled by Mrs. White seemed 
the finest and most fitting. Whether as 
wife in the home or parish assistant or set- 
tlement worker or supervisor and motherly 
counsellor of girls this woman seemed pur- 
suing a task for which she was fitted by 
nature as well as by training. 


Lucia M. Peabody 


The death of Miss Peabody on February 
8 at the advanced age of ninety-one years 
has brought vividly to mind the presence 
of a rare personality. For seventy-eight 
continuous years her life was closely 
linked with the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. In her father’s home on Bowdoin 
Street was held one of the early meetings 
of the remarkable group of men and 
women who responded to the call of 
James Freeman Clarke to found a new 
church. 

She was one of the founders of the New 
England Women’s Club, and of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and was closely identified with all 
the great reforms of her day. She ren- 
dered untiring service for ten years as a 
member of the School Committee of Bos- 
ton and might often be seen with her sister- 
workers, Miss Abby W. May and Miss Lu- 
cretia Crocker, in earnest consultation upon 
school questions. 

She was a student all her life, and was 
constantly giving to others from her rich 
stores of knowledge. In her advancing 
years she studied Greek for daily enjoy- 
ment and for mental discipline. Her sense 
of justice made her fair to all sides of a 
question. Equanimity was so natural to 
her, it seemed to be the law of her being. 
Her sympathies were deep and wide. From 
the very first news of the invasion of Bel- 
gium until her illness of a few weeks ago 
she gave herself unweariedly to the task of 
knitting. It was her way to foresee a need 
and to set herself ‘at work at once to meet 
it. The friends who gathered at the 
Church of the Disciples to honor Miss 
Peabody’s memory were grateful to Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, the officiating minister, 
for the chosen text by which he conveyed 
the appropriate word of appreciation and 
of comfort: “They journeyed in the wil- 
derness toward the sunrising.” It was 
easy to recall, in the light of that text, 
Miss Peabody’s many journeyings, day by 
day, and year by year, her brave facing of 
all difficulties; her keen enjoyment of 
earth, sea and sky; and to remember the 
light which shone so radiantly in her face 
in response to the greetings of her friends. 
It is natural to think of her as still jour- 
neying in the light in the joy of “God’s great 
sunrise.” CEB, 
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Impressions of a Chap‘ain Candidate 


Greater in importance than equitation in the 
Training School is something not 
listed at all 


DILWORTH R. LUPTON 


“Remove your civilian clothes!” , That 
was the first military command we would- 
be chaplains received at the Chaplains’ 
Training School. It came peremptorily 
from a sergeant, who didn’t know whether 
Higher Criticism belonged to the animal 
or vegetable world. There had been no 
committee of welcome to greet us when we 
arrived. No one seemed aware of our 
presence except the sergeant. In a few 
minutes a uniform, a pair of shoes, and 
a military hat were thrust into our be- 
wildered arms. A half-hour later we were 
privates in the army! 

Somewhere in literature—I can’t re- 
member now whether in Aisop’s Fables or 
in Uncle Remus!—there is a story of a 
fox whose tail was cut off, who wanted 
the tail of every other fox put through 
the same operation. I must confess a like 
feeling. I find myself under the strict 
discipline of army life, and I wish that 
every minister in the country could have 
the same experience for the good of his 
church and of his own soul. To get up in 
the wee sma’ hours and be put through 
setting-up exercises (some call them “up- 
setting” exercises); to be bossed around 
by a regular army sergeant and cussed 
out” for not always knowing your right 
foot from your left; and to be required 
to treat your superior officers with the 
respect demanded by military law, 1s 
wholesome for the best of men. 

This experience has not only humbled 
us; it has brought an unexpected relaxa- 
tion of mind and body. Never before 
have we worked so hard, yet what a relief 
to have none of the responsibility that 
comes with authority. For five weeks we 
have had no sermons to prepare, no Sun- 
day-schools to supervise, no men’s clubs 
to plan for. We haven't moved without 
being told to move. Ours not to reason 
why,—not we chaplain “rookies. : 

The training is largely military. It is 
presupposed that we came already drilled 
in the art of caring for the souls of men. 
We live in regular army barracks, and go 
through a routine similar to that of re- 
cruits in any other military schools. No 
one who has been awakened all his life by 
the rude call of an alarm clock knows 
the real pleasure of having his slumbers 
broken by the sonorous notes of a bugle. 
Five minutes after reveille we are out in 
the field going through a fifteen-minute 
period of calisthenics. Morning mess 
comes after that, and—I say it to my 
shame—I don’t miss tablecloths and nap- 
kins (my wife complains that the worst 
feature of this camp life is the fact that 
I like it!). We just have time to wash 
our mess kits in a big pan of steaming 
hot water when the bugle blows “As- 
sembly.” Then we line up, click our heels 
together, and are marched off to the field 
for a half-hour’s drill. After drill come 
classes in military law, international law, 
and army regulations. 

At noon mess again, then French, 
preaching, military hygiene, and finally 
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equitation. That last word was a puzzle 
until we were marched to the army stables, 
told to select a horse, and then ordered to 


mount him. I shall never forget that first 


equestrian experience. Ninety per cent. 
of us had never been on a horse before 
in our lives. We didn’t mount. We 
climbed up as best we could. But these 
four weeks have taught us much, and 
we are not so awkward as we were at 
first. I’m sure our congregations would 
be proud of us even on horseback! 

One of the Unitarian ministers who 
took the course previous to ours at the 
Chaplains’ School told me that, even if he 
had “flunked” and missed his chaplain’s 
commission, his experience here ‘would 
have been well worth while. I suppose 
there is not a man among the two hun- 
dred students here now who wouldn’t say 
the same thing. 
pline and all the courses we have taken 
are entirely secondary to a course not men- 
tioned in the curriculum,—we have been 
taught the rudiments, at least, of religious 
and social democracy. I venture to say 
that never before in history have men of 
such widely differing faiths been brought 
together. For five weeks, two hundred 
men—Catholics, Protestants of all denomi- 
nations, and Jews—have lived in the same 
barracks, worked in the same class-rooms, 
and eaten at the same tables. You have 
to be in army life to appreciate to the 
full what this means. The intimacy is un- 
equalled in the civilian world, and this in- 
timacy has forced us all—some _ con- 
sciously, some unconsciously—to judge 
one another not by church or creed, but 
by the quality of manhood. I was startled 
the other day when one of my Presby- 
terian companions, in speaking of a Jew- 
ish rabbi who lived in a neighboring bar- 
racks, said to me, “That man is a real 
Christian.” Such is the spirit here. 

Something besides our religious vision 
has broadened. In this school every class 
of society is represented. Seated at the 
same mess table you will find a young 
man of New England scholarship and cul- 
ture enjoying the comradeship of a Meth- 
odist from the mountains of Kentucky. 
Included in this intimate social life of 
ours are five or six Negro preachers. 
Most of them are as black as their African 
ancestors. Even some of us Northerners 
were a bit stunned to find the cot next to 
us occupied by a Negro. What must 
have been the first feelings of our white 
Southern brethren when they saw whites 
and blacks indiscriminately mixed  to- 
gether in one ‘barrack room! Yet on all 
sides I have seen evidences of only good- 
will. 

Surely the kingdom of God is near at 
hand in the Chaplains’ School. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


THe CurisTiAN RecrstéR gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $30 during the 
past week for Miss Holmes’s work among 
the destitute families of France. 


Previously acknowledged............. errs. $41.00 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Lowell, Mass........+ 5.00 
Mrs. G. S. Curtis, Boston, Mass...:.-.++++-+ 10.00 
Mr. D. S. Waterman, Grove Hall, Mass...... 15.00 


Received to February 15, 1919...-...0-0- $71.00 
Contributions should be. sent, at Miss 


Yet the military disci- 
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Holmes’s request, to THe RecisterR. They 
will be forwarded to her address in Paris. 


North Jersey Ministers’ Association | 


The Association held its January meet- 
ing at the home of Rev. Arthur G. Sing- 
sen, Summit, N.J. Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth, president of Meadville, gave an ad- 
dress on “Recruiting our Ministry.” In- 
teresting and important facts were brought 
out,—for example, the number of students 
coming to our training-schools for the Uni- 
tarian ministry from Unitarian homes aver- 
age about three per year. In the round- 
table talk which followed it appeared to be 
the practice of all the ministers present not 
to urge young people to enter the ministry. 
The reason is that the first turning of the 
mind to the ministry as a career—the sense 
of an inward urge—should come from the 
man himself. As soon as he is conscious 
of this he will quite certainly come to his 
pastor for consultation and advice. ‘This 
is the pastor’s opportunity to guide and 
direct the young man’s feet in the paths of 
the church. 

Following a most appetizing dinner pre- 
pared by Mrs. Singsen, Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus read a clear and able paper on “The 
American Spirit.” 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham was chosen 
president of the Association, to succeed 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, and Rev. Ben Frank- 
lin Allen, secretary, to succeed Rev. Ken- 
neth E. Evans. Organization of men’s 
clubs into a North Jersey League was dis- 
cussed. A note of sympathy for Rev. E. 
S. Wiers was signed by all present, and a 
vote of thanks given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Singsen for their hospitality. 

Next meeting to be held at call of the 
officers. 


Mrs. Edward W. Howe 


In the recent death of Mrs. Edward W. 
Howe of Newton, her family, her many 
friends, and the community to which she 
belonged have suffered such an irreparable 
loss that a tribute to her character seems 
most fitting. To those who knew her inti- 
mately, the difficulty is to choose from her 
many fine qualities those that best express 
her individuality. In all the relations of 
life she was an example and inspiration to 
an extent which one of her modest nature, 
entirely free from self-consciousness, could 
never realize. She was the daughter of Dr. 
Henry Bigelow, a much-beloved physician 
and public-spirited citizen of Newton. His 
constant companion until death, his influ- 
ence undoubtedly helped her to attain the 
sane and optimistic outlook on life, the 
spirit of charity and tolerance toward 
others, and the well-balanced judgment 
which were hers in a marked degree. She 
was an earnest Unitarian, a member of 
Channing Religious Society most of her 
lifetime, an untiring worker in the cause 
of her country during the war, and always 
a busy, useful member of the community 
in which she lived to the ripe age of sev- 
enty-five years, her health being excellent 
until a short time before her death. Per- 
haps the most striking features of her char- 
acter were absolute sincerity and unselfish 
devotion to duty, but mingled with these 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The American people 
never ran away from 
a difficult question 
nor from a well- 
defined duty. . 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


qualities were a warmth of sympathy and 
a depth of affection which made her be- 
loved as well as respected and admired by 
all who had the privilege of knowing her. 
M. B. G. 


Elizabeth Thurber 


In the death of Miss Elizabeth Thurber, 
at the age of eighty-six, the old town of 
Plymouth has lost a notable ornament and 
a valuable citizen. She grew up while the 
town was still small and was a model of 
simplicity and of village friendliness which 
distinguished it from the time of the Pil- 
grims. Her powers of thought and action 
were alert to the last. She was a con- 
stant attendant at church, The Alliance 
and the Lend a Hand, arid a most welcome 
visitor at her friends’ houses, always a de- 
lightful addition to any circle. She added 
to a mind stored with knowledge and in- 
terest a touch of quiet wit that never failed 
to give a charm to her simplest talk. 

In a selection read at her funeral ser- 
vice in the First Church, December 30, 
1918, the following is a peculiarly fitting 
tribute :— 

“Her simplicity was not indifference to 
the multitudinous claims of modern life; 
it was rooted in integrity of character 
which was a definite and final choice of 
duties and aims. And in this integrity her 
friendships rested on an immovable foun- 
dation. To many men and women friend- 
ship is a delightful experience, like meet- 
ing an agreeable companion on a journey, 
or it is a harmony of temperament and 
taste. To her, friendship was not a mat- 
ter of congenial tastes and _ instinctive 
liking; it was rooted and founded in char- 
acter. She had the beautiful tenderness 
that lies below any expression in speech 
and in time of need she was always at 
hand, but her friendship was more than a 
shelter ; it was an incentive, a silent but in- 


spiring force of courage and constancy 


in aim and work.” 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
_Mass., on Monday, February 24, at eleven 
o'clock. Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
will speak on “The League of Nations.” 
Discussion will follow. — 


; Noonday services in King’s Chapel; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; February 24, Rev. William 
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Allen Knight, Brighton; February 25, Rev. 
H. H. Barber, D.D., Professor Emeritus, 
Meadville Theological School; February 
26, Prof. C. R. Bowen, Meadville Theolog- 
ical School; February 27, Rev. William 
Wallace Fenn, D.D:, Harvard Divinity 
School; February 28, Rev. Lyman V..Rut- 
ledge, Cambridge. 


Notice——Owing to the heavy demand for 
admission to the Unitarian building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on days of 
parades, it has been found necessary to 
grant admission solely by ticket on these 
occasions, as it is absolutely impossible to 
accommodate all who apply. Tickets ad- 
mitting persons to the building or steps will 
be distributed, as long as they last, to per- 
sons who apply up to the day before the 
parade. W. Forbes Robertson, Assistant 
Secretary. 


A Parents’ Meeting will be held in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on next Tuesday, February 25, at 2.30 P.M., 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Religious Education. Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligion in the Home, will preside. Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance will speak on “The Fam- 
ily at Meal-time.” Mrs. M. Louise C-. 
Hastings will speak on “Bed-time Prayers 
and Talks.” Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot will 
speak on ““The Use of Sunday Afternoons.” 
There will be opportunity for discussion, 
and for testimonies from the floor as to 
ways of developing the religious life of chil- 
dren. Tea will be served by the Home 
Department of the Church of the Disciples. 
All interested in the moral and spiritual 
welfare of children will be cordially wel: 
come. i 


Parish News Letters 


Legacy from F. H. Hedge 


Bancor, Mr.—The Independent Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The 
church has received a legacy of $2,000 from 
the estate of the late Frederic H. Hedge 
in memory of his father, Dr. Hedge, who 
was minister in Bangor from 1835 to 1850. 
The gift will become a part of the endow- 
ment of the church, and will be known as 
the Frederic Henry Hedge Fund, the in- 
come to be used to aid poor persons or 
families who are members of the Society. 


Octogenarian Earns Service Certificate 


Brookiuyn, N.Y. — Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Nelson J. Springer: The 
Red Cross Auxiliary of this church con- 
tinues to work enthusiastically and faith- 
fully in the making of refugee and hos- 
pital garments. Although having an aver- 
age attendance of only sixteen, they made 
seventy-five refugee garments and fifteen 
knitted garments during January. Four 
meetings were held on Mondays from Io 
A.M. to 4.30 P.M. The chairman is Mrs. 
Anderson Woods, the director of gar- 
ments, and secretary, Mrs. B. W. Bennett; 
the treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Cheney; and the 
director of knitted articles, Mrs. S. F. 
Thomson. This Auxiliary supplied a team 
which did good work in the Christmas 
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tain, herself secured seventy-five member- 
ships. Of the forty-three members en- 
rolled, seven have earned the eight-hun- 
dred-hour service certificate, one of whom, 
Mrs. David Petty, is eighty-five years of 
age. 


LYMAN WARD will be in Boston a few days 
early in March. He will be glad to confer with 
friends about Camp Hill Industrial School. 
Address after March 1, Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


WANTED: Two Community Centre Workers. 
A General Director and a Home Economics 
Leader and House Mother. Opportunity to 
mould a large undertaking along lines of liberal 
social reconstruction. Apply with summary of 
qualifications to N. H. C., THE REGISTER, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CAUSES 
OF 


GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 


By Robert James Hutcheon 


A pamphlet of five lectures on the good and evil of 
the German political, social, educational, and religious 
system. These lectures, delivered at Meadville, Pa., 
during November and December, 1918, were most 
heartily received by the general public. 


64 pages 50 cents net; by mail 55 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 

we will send you Tue REGISTER 

for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 


Roll Call. Mrs. A. C. Langmuir, the cap-i ever possible. 


‘ 
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Parish Employment—Under and Over 


Dayton, Oun1o.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John Morris Evans: The Dayton 
church is stressing three lines of activity 


just now. ‘The first is a series of sermons 
designed to extract and interpret “The 
Spiritual Values in the New Era.” The 


subjects are: (1) “What are the Aims of 
Democracy?” (2) “The Meaning and 
Plan of the League of Nations,” (3) ‘The 
Significance of Labor’s New Demands,” 
(4) “Ameliorative and Creative Civics,” 
(5) “A Programme of New Education.” 
A card is mailed every week givirig the 
subject and asking several questions which 
tend to indicate various phases of the sub- 
ject. The trustees at a recent meeting es- 
timated that the attendance had increased 
more than twenty per cent. as a result of 
this effort. A second form of work is a 
series of church “At Homes,” held on the 
last Monday evening of each month, by the 
parish committee. This committee is com- 
posed of ten men and ten women. They 
meet together for lunch on the second 
Wednesday of the month to talk over the 
next “At Home.” The work is divided 
among three sub-committees—decoration, 
hospitality, and programme. ‘The hospital- 
ity committee calls on all the new people and 
on about thirty others just to invite them 
to the “At Home.” It also takes care of 
the refreshments and the introducing of 
people. One unbreakable rule is that every 
person present must be introduced to the 
minister. The committee on decoration ar- 
ranges the room with a view to sociability. 
One “At Home” took the form of a liv- 
ing-room, with small floor rugs, easy- 
chairs, floor lamps, etc. The next one took 
the form of an art room, when several val- 
uable pictures were exhibited. The pro- 
gramme committee planned a simple list 
of things which people could share just as 
they do in their own homes. The “At 
Homes” have proved a complete success in 
every way, so much so that every one is 
asking when the next will be. The 
third line of work is an effort to place each 
person at some specific task. A recent sur- 
vey of the parish revealed many unem- 
ployed, and many over-employed. One en- 
couraging result of these efforts is the 
marked awakening of fresh and powerful 
spiritual energies. There is a decided 
change from a passive desire for consola- 
tion and inspiration to an active ministry 
with its completer consolation and more 
vital quickening. There is a distinctive 
expression of spiritual passion and vision. 


Two Notable Anniversaries 

LEoMINSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley: It was a memorable day 
for the Unitarian church when on January 
5 it celebrated its one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary as well as the fiftieth of 
Rev. Edward A. Horton’s ordination and 
installation. This last was in 1868 and the 
ministry ran to 1875. Mr. Horton was pres- 
ent at the morning worship, taking part in 
the service and giving a special address 
after the minister had read the roll of 
honor, as completed—forty-nine names be- 
sides the Students’ Army Training Corps of 
nine. At a four o’clock meeting devoted 
to the double anniversary the minister con- 
ducted the service and made a brief ad- 
dress. Mr. Hamilton Mayo gave an ad- 
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mirable historical sketch. Rev. Nathan H. 
Gist gave greetings from the Pilgrim 
Church, an offshoot from the First Parish. 
Mr. Horton, who is chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, spoke with marked em- 
phasis and affection of his first pastorate 
and the meaning of the period, and Rev. 
William J. Batt, chaplain emeritus of the 
Massachusetts State Reformatory, spoke 
with deep appreciation of Mr. Horton, hav- 
ing been minister of the Pilgrim Church 
for a period covering Mr. Horton’s pas- 
torate. Before the close a special anniver- 
sary hymn written for the occasion by the 
minister was sung. The music was en- 
riched and hearty, the attendance was very. 
large, and after the service many tarried 
for a social gathering with refreshments, 
renewing acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
Horton and with Mr. Batt and his daugh- 
ter. Altogether it was a helpful and no- 
table occasion for the old church. 


“Hear Your Name Called” 


NortHAMPTON, Mass. — Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith: The 
minister’s invitation to the annual roll-call, 
which for several years has followed a 
parish supper on the first Sunday night of 
the new year, was greatly appreciated. It 
was a most successful gathering of old and 
young, to the number of ninety, and there 
were many beautiful responses. It was 
like a large family gathering. The invita- 
tion follows :— 


To All Ye On the First Lord’s Day 

Who are Wont to Worship Of the Glad New Year. 

In the Fair Temple Hear your Name Called Aloud 
Of the Six Pillars: As on the Golden Roll 
Greeting & Peace Of our Goodly Fellowship. 

& Joy abiding Answer it, we Pray you, 
Through every Day With Words of Wisdom, 

Of the incoming Year. Counsel, Cheer & Courage. 
Come All Ye with us So shall we One & All 

As we Foregather March through the coming Days 
In Happy Custom Onward & Upward 

Soon after Sunset In full Hope & Harmony. 


Mr. Badger Begins in Orlando 


OrLANbDo, Fra.—First Unitarian church, 
Rey. George H. Badger: The annual busi- 
ness meeting of this church was held Jan- 
uary 29. The treasurer’s report showed 
the church in good financial standing. The 
social features of the evening were a 
happy compromise between the customary 
fellowship supper and a reception to the 
new minister and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Badger. A rich contribution to the spirit- 
ual enjoyment of the evening were the re- 
marks by two out-of-town invited guests 
(Rev. Dudley Mathews of Winter Park 
and Prof. W. H. Dresch of Rollins Col- 
lege), while Mr. Badger in a happy and 
optimistic way outlined his view of the work 
before the church in what he called his 
“rainbow vision,” especially urging Unity 
Circle to join the National Alliance, and 
admonishing the men to be prepared to 
fall in line when the summons comes. A 
tribute was paid the retiring pastor, Rev. 
Eleanor E. Gordon, for the faithful services 
rendered this church. Six years ago she 
came, and with a few faithful ones or- 
ganized Unity Church, which now has 
undertaken to have year-round services and 
is nearly self-supporting. Resolutions of 
appreciation were unanimously adopted 
and forwarded to her. 


t 
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Going Well without a Parson 


Passaic, N.J.—Unitarian Society: A 
finance committee was appointed at the be- 
ginning of the year to make a personal 
canvass of every one connected in any way 
with the Society. The committee tried to 
inaugurate the weekly envelope system of 
pledges and was very successful, although 
some preferred to give as formerly. At 
the annual supper and parish meeting held 
at the church, Wednesday, January 8, 
seventy-five persons were present. Presi- 
dent F. R. Low introduced the speakers, 
who included Rev. B. F. Allen of Hacken- 
sack, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Ruth- 


Deaths 


PEABODY.—At Belmont, Mass., February 8, Lucia M.» 
daughter of the late Augustus and Marinda Peabody, in 
her ninety-second year. 


WILLIAMS.—On February 17, Susan Farnham, wife of 
the late Aaron Davis Williams of Roxbury, in her ninety- 
second year. 


« 


YOUR MASSACHUSETTS 
INCOME TAX 


Are you somewhat perturbed when in 
making out your Massachusetts income tax 
you realize for the fourth or fifth time that 
there is a 6% tax on dividends from cor- 
porations organized outside the state of 
Massachusetts? 


Moral—the security being good, invest in 
Massachusetts (New England) securities. 


Send for list of securities that we have in- 
vestigated. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in ony, form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. ; 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr. Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GgeneRaL SECRETARY, 
- 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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erford, H. A. Lotee of Paterson, Scout 
Master of Northern New Jersey, and Field 
Secretary F. A. Gilmore. After the sup- 
per the regular business meeting was held. 
Officers were elected for the coming year. 
The finance committee reported pledges 
from about a hundred people for a total of 
nearly eleven hundred dollars, which is 
very fair for the parish, without a minister 
to organize the work. 


Prosperity 


Scuenectapy, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: The eighteenth 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, the corporate body of All Souls 
Church, Schenectady, N.Y., was held Fri- 
day evening, January 31, and in spite of 
inclement weather ninety men and women 
enjoyed the supper which preceded the 
business session. FE, A. Baldwin, chairman 
of the finance committee, reported that the 
debt on the new building had been wiped 
out, and a floating debt, an accumulated 
deficit of a dozen years’ standing, had been 
paid, and the salary of the minister, Rev. 
Addison Moore, D.D., had been materially 
increased during the year. ‘The reports 
of other committees showed evidence of 
growth and prosperity in all the depart- 
ments of the church, and in particular the 
work of the Sunday-school under Prof. 
Granville B. Jeffers was highly satisfac- 
tory. A. L. Rohrer, Oscar Junggren, and 
Walter H. Clarke were elected trustees to 
succeed themselves for a term of three 
years. 
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Minister Returns to Service 

StonEHAM, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Bell, Ph.D.: 
The minister of this church, having recov- 
ered from his recent sickness, preached on 
Sunday, February 2, the first of a series of 
four sermons on “Character,” entitled “The 
Spiritual Power of Character.” February 
9 was observed as Roosevelt Memorial Day, 
as suggested by the National Government, 
with special music, and a sermon on “The 
Character of a Great Man.” On February 
16 he preached on “The Transient and 
the Permanent in Character,’ and for the 
last Sunday, February 23, the subject will 
be “Salvation is Service—the Fulfilment 
of Character.” During Dr. Bell’s sickness 
the following ministers occupied the Stone- 
ham pulpit: Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Rev. 
W. C. Adams, Rev. C. F. Niles, Rev. A. 
M. Knapp, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham, Rev. J. W. Macdonald, Rev. 
Harold Pickett, Rev. J. N. Pardee, and 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson. To all of 
these men the sincere thanks of minister and 
congregation are given. The Men’s Club 
continues its remarkable series of monthly 
meetings, which in a quiet way are begin- 
ning to attract attention among people out- 
side the parish. No lines whatever are 
drawn, and the main object is to promote a 
more intelligent and friendly community 
spirit. A good supper (costing not over 
twenty-five cents), an attractive and worth- 
while speaker, followed by full discussion, 
make an evening of real pleasure and profit. 
The Women’s Alliance continues unabated 
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its fine programme of work for the Red 
Cross. It is now also taking up work 
which war conditions prevented. Prepara- 
tions are making for an Easter sale, sup- 
per, and entertainment on April Io. 


Legacy for Wilmington, Del. 


Wiu.Mincton, Det.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: At the an- 
nual meeting recently held, all departments 
of the church reported renewed activity 
and progress. A number of active mem- 
bers have recently left the city. The treas- 
urer reported that a legacy of $2,000 from 
the estate of Miss Sissons had been paid 
and the money invested by the American 
Unitarian Association for the church. One 
of the new trustees is Mr. Charles Tripp, 
who recently moved here from Minneap- 
olis. The average congregations have 
doubled in the last six months. 


Personals 


, At the retirement from the pastorate of 
Attleboro, Mass., Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Horner received a gift of $150 from 
the congregation. They have entered upon 


the service of the church in Manchester, 
N.H. 


_ Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe concluded his 
pastorate over the Second Parish in 
Worcester, Mass., February 1, on account 
of continued poor health. Mr. and Mrs. 
Slocombe will continue to live in the par- 
sonage until May, when they will move to 
their summer home in Pepperell, Mass. 


IN SOUTHERN CITIES 


The South offers an interesting field for Unitarian work —cities growing 
under the favoring influences of new American enterprises. 
occupied a number of strategic points. 
interrupted the progress of the work in some of these cities. 
being resumed with cheerful courage. 


of five of these important movements. 


Shall we sustain Tee 


They have gone to their work, trusting in the loyalty of the people of the 
Unitarian churches to sustain them. For this work, and for our work in other 


fields, there is urgent need of $75,000 before May 1, 19ro. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. ForBES ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Hpnry M. WILLIAMS, J'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


The war and the shortage of ministers 


Five devoted ministers have taken charge 


In recent years we have 


But the work is 
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Visitor: “Pardon me, but are you an 
English Professor: (sae Campusite: “No, 
siree. I got this tie for Christmas.”’—Jester. 


Physician: “You need more iron in your 
blood.” Patient: “But, Doctor, I can’t af- 
’ ford it. It’s gone up twenty dollars a ton.” 
—Chaparral. 


Barber. (entertaining his customer as 
usual): “Your hair is getting very gray, 
sir.” Customer: “I’m not surprised. Hurry 
up!”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“What do you do with those ‘dictated 
but not read’ letters you receive?” “Have 
my mail opener stamp them ‘received but 
not read’ and mail them right back.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Well, there’s one thing about it—there 
have been no American war atrocities.” 
“Um. I guess you haven’t seen any of the 
proposed plans for local monuments to 
soldiers and sailors.”—Life. 


“Dad, I see in many wars there have 
been privateers.” “Well?” “Was a priva- 
teer the same as a profiteer?” “By no 
means. A privateer preyed on the enemy, 
my son.”’—Kansas City Journal. 


“What did the critics think of Scribson’s 
latest novel?” “One said it might be a good 
book to read in a train if there were plenty 
of charming scenery to look at along the 
route.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“You people don’t provide enough 
straps.” “You don’t need straps,’ re- 
sponded the street-railway man, cour- 


teously. “We pack you in so tightly that you 
can’t possibly fall.”—Kansas City Journal. 


“Do you think the motor will entirely 
supersede the horse?” “I hope not,” replied 
Farmer Corntossel. “There must be some 
market fur hay. I depend on what I make 
on hay to buy gasoline.” —Washington Star. 


We return thanks for seven loads of cord 
wood from old delinquent subscribers and 
we wish to say to others that, while wood 
is fine for cooking purposes, just at pres- 
ent we have nothing to cook—Whitsett 
Courier. 


From letters to the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau: “I am his wife and only air.” 
“Both sides of our parents are old and 
poor.” “As I needed his assistance to keep 
me enclosed [in clothes].” “Please send 
me a wifes form.” “Owing to my condi- 
tion which I haven’t walked in three months 
for a broken leg which is No. 75.” 


“Take this medicine,’ said the young 
physician. “If it doesn’t cure you, come 
back in a few days and I shall give you 
something that will.’ The patient pocketed 
the dope reluctantly. In a few moments 
he returned. “If you don’t mind, Doctor, 
T’ll take some of that that will cure me right 
away.’—Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


A lady, selecting a hat, asked cautiously: 
“Is there anything about these feathers 
that might bring me into trouble with the 
3ird Protection Society?” “Oh, no, ma- 
dam,” said the milliner. “But did they not 
belong to some bird?” persisted the lady. 


“Well, madam,” replied the milliner pleas- 
antly, “these feathers are the feathers of a 
howl; and the howl, you know, madam, 


seein’ as ’ow fond ’e is of mice, is more of 
a cat than a bird.” 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 
Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


TRUE REALESTATE 


17-room, modern house. Town 
Open fireplaces: Stable and 
About 95 acres. Magniiicent 
views. Good elevation. 2 cottage houses. Shed stor- 
age. Poultry-house. All in good condition. Good 
orchard, best of tillage and grass land. One of the 
most desirable estates, right in centre of Westford. 


Country Estate. 
water. 3  bath-rooms. 
garage. Sun piazza. 


Country Estate. 10-room, modern house. Town 
water. Bath-room. Open fireplaces.. Steam heat. 
Electric light. About 25 acres. Log cabin with great 
natural stone fireplace, on high elevation. Magnificent 
views. Orchard, tillage and grass land. An _ ideal 


country home. 


Mopern CoroniaL Country REsIDENCE. 
Bath. Electric lights. Steam-heat. All in good re- 
pair. Combination stable and garage. Poultry-house. 
4 acres of land; with all kinds of summer and winter 
fruit; lawn and shrubbery and great elms. 


Io rooms. 


All of this property is in the heart of one of the most 
beautiful and healthy hill towns of Massachusetts. Cen- 
tral to churches, library, schools, and electric-cars, and 
steam railroads. 8 miles to Lowell; 25 miles to Boston. 
Best of town water. 


Places and price on application to 
Rev. Louis H. Bucxsnorn, 
Westrorp, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; service atrr a.M. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season, Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3. 30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Special ques- 
tion sermons by Rev. “Miles Hanson, Sundays, at eleven 

o’clock, to ali of which you are cordially invited. Febru- 
ary 23, “Ts there a God? Is this His Worid:” March 2, 
“Ts there a Future Life? Do We Live in the Hereafter?” 
March o, “What is the Real Truth about Jesus?” 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. Prof. 
C. R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service 
daily 12M. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, February 23. Subject, “The Religion of 
James Russell Lowell.” Church service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at rz. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45. A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
porety at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preach. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Washington! A King whose crown of loyalty was 
shared by his compatriots; whose sceptre was the law 
of Anglo-Saxon heritage; and whose throne was the 
patriot-love of every American heart! Unconquered 
Leader of Many made ne in Brotherhood; the 
Chiefest Citizen of the Republic; and the Home-lover 
whose stately courtesy was for all, In service,— 
First; and so First in the Hearts of Men! 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: — 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts “age ey bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge Oy ames P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL - 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-orrelated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL ‘xan 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John Maer 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuflie, A.B. 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new 


address. 
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